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OF THE DEAF 


Vol. 85 May, 1940 No. 3 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools 


for the Deaf—II’ 


FirtH Session, THurspAy Mornine, OctToser 26, 1939 


HE Conference reassembled at 9:00 o’clock, Thursday 

morning, October 26, 1939, in the Chapel of Gallaudet 
College, President Driggs presiding. 

PRESIDENT Driacs: The first thing on our program is the 
subject of supervision of pupils outside school hours. Super- 
intendent Henderson will present his paper. 


Mr. HENDERSON: 
PROBLEMS OF HOME SUPERVISION 


It is very difficult to set up the problems involved in home 
supervision without suggesting at least probable solutions. 
However, I am sure that the discussions following this paper 
will be valuable in offering solutions. Because I have felt 
justified in observing especially the work of the home super- 
visors, I have found many problems. With their very helpful 
co-operation we have attempted at least to improve the 
service of home supervision. 

I shall divide the problems into two general classifications. 
First, the home supervisory problem as it pertains to the 
staff or personnel; and second, the problems the school ad- 
ministrators and supervisory staff face in dealing with the 
pupils. If solutions are found for the problems involved in 
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the first classification, what effect will they have upon those 
included in the second classification? It is likely that a dis- 
cussion of these problems may suggest probable solutions. 
Except in a separate report I shall attempt to keep clear of 
the program offered by our own school, as I am inclined to 
believe that the principles and conditions involved are more 
comprehensive than a local situation. I am assuming also 
that all of us are familiar with and agreed upon the objec- 
tives of a home supervisory program. 

When we consider the staff or personnel employed in 
carrying on home supervision, a number of problems obtain. 
First, do we have the kind of persons who are capable of 
doing effective home supervision? Second, do we pay ade- 
quate salaries for efficient supervision? Third, should super- 
visors receive teacher training, or should there be training 
centers for home supervisors? Fourth, should home super- 
visors have a separate organization, local, regional, or na- 
tional in scope? Fifth, should they have a specific program? 
Sixth, to what extent should authority be given to home 
supervisors? The questions really admit that there is a prob- 
lem in the matter of personnel. It has been my privilege to 
attend, within the last three years, four conferences of 
executives in which home supervision was given much time 
in the discussions. Representatives from the various schools 
reported that, as a rule, their supervisors were the products 
of the schools, receiving only the educational training of- 
fered, or what is worse, others of the staff were appointed 
through political channels. Those products of the schools 
likely follow the habits of their predecessors in attempting 
to supervise the pupils, and those political appointees likely 
feel no sense of responsibility except to a certain political 
leader. This results in an indifference to the duties, and lack 
of co-operation with those in authority. Even those prod- 
ucts of the schools who made good records as students may 
be trained in the service, thereby increasing their efficiency. 

Until recently it is a well known fact that in many of our 
schools the home supervisors were paid salaries entirely too 
low for the duties expected of them. This policy resulted in 
schools being unable to secure possibly even their own su- 
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perior products. This situation likely made it easy for po- 
litical appointments to be made. Usually such appointees, 
without regard for qualifications, will accept any amount 
available. Quite a number of schools have been paying more 
attention to the salary schedule of home supervisors, and 
as a result are securing more capable persons. I am advised 
that the Louisiana School is requiring qualifications equal 
to those of the teachers for new supervisors and that their 
salaries are equal. In the Arkansas School the last legisla- 
ture appropriated an amount sufficient to make it possible 
to increase the salaries of the supervisory staff from 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Already we are conscious of a decided 
improvement in the morale of the supervisors. If for any 
reason there should be a vacancy on the staff, we know that 
the increased salary schedule will aid us greatly in securing 
better qualified supervisors. 

In our regional discussions of these problems three ideas 
have been advanced in regard to their training. One theory 
is that supervisors should have the same amount and kind 
of teacher training that teachers receive, be assigned first 
to supervisory duties and, if they make good records, be 
promoted to teaching positions. Another theory is that train- 
ing centers should be set up in a few schools in the country 
for the purpose of giving specific training to home super- 
visors, thereby making it a distinct profession. The third 
theory is that administrators should train their own super- 
visors. If supervisors should receive the same type of train- 
ing that teachers receive, would this include those duties 
which supervisors must perform in training the pupils in 
home living? In some respects home supervision, with all of 
the duties involved, is broader than teaching. In other words, 
& person may receive the necessary training for teaching 
the deaf, and yet may not have included in this training 
other phases of training for the successful performance of 
the duties involved in home supervision. A few adhere to the 
idea that the administration of the various schools should 
train their own supervisors in their own way. I rather ques- 
tion this theory. Apparently the conditions in all of the resi- 
dential schools of the country are similar, and for these 
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reasons the possibilities of developing home supervision into 
a distinct profession should challenge all of us. 

We have schools where home supervisors receive no recog- 
nition as a separate distinct staff, but are merged with the 
teachers’ organizations. In other schools the supervisors have 
their own organizations, hold regular meetings, plan their 
programs for the year, and discuss their problems. Super- 
visors in the Arkansas School are so enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of home supervision becoming a profession that 
they plan to invite representatives of other states to meet 
with them for the purpose of creating a regional or national 
organization. They have a feeling that the importance of 
home supervision should be made known to the public. As 
a rule, when publicity is given to the activities of our 
schools, not a reference is made to the work of the super- 
visors. Outside of the parents who contact the supervisors, 
the public knows nothing at all of their work. 

In a few schools, it may be that home supervision gives 
its efforts largely to guarding the pupils, seeing that they do 
not run away, that they line up for their meals, and perform 
the household duties assigned them. Most of the schools, 
however, recognize that the work of home supervision is far 
more comprehensive. It involves the setting up of right 
habits, a recreational program and the development of char- 
acter. If this statement be true, then should the super- 
visory staff plan a program for the whole year? Should it 
be so varied that it will appeal to the best in every child? 
Will not supervision be greatly improved if those in charge 
will formulate such a program and see that it is carried out 
as planned? Schools that have developed this policy are de- 
lighted with the results. 

In one regional conference the extent of authority that 
should be granted to home supervisors was discussed. With 
one or two exceptions the superintendents agreed that the 
head supervisor, or dean, or whatever name may be used, 
should have complete authority in recommending the staff 
of supervisors and also in their work. Can a head supervisor 
be successful in securing complete co-operation if the au- 
thority is divided, say between the superintendent and the 
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head supervisor, or between the principal and the head 
supervisor? Should not the head supervisor have complete 
charge of the home program of the pupils, obtaining, of 
course, the co-operation of the superintendent, principal, 
teachers, and other members of the staff? My own head 
supervisor has this authority. 

In discussing the second division of my subject, the prob- 
lems administrators and supervisory staffs face in dealing 
with the pupils, I find so many conditions involved that I 
am not able to enumerate all of them. How much home in- 
formation should supervisors have in regard to each pupil? 
In most instances pupils are sent to school without the 
supervisory staff knowing the home environment. About the 
only person who has an opportunity to visit the homes is 
the superintendent, or if a school has one, the field repre- 
sentative. Most of our states are so large that even these 
two persons can not possibly visit all of the homes repre- 
sented. What are the possibilities for securing more intimate 
knowledge through the county welfare departments? Al- 
ready these agencies are demonstrating their value in this 
respect. Supervisors must of necessity study the disposition 
of each child. This is the reason why they should have a 
splendid background of training, including extensive study 
in child psychology. Because of the training necessary in the 
home life of the pupils, should the supervisors maintain a 
close relationship with the teachers? The pupils in a resi- 
dential school coming from all types of homes surely pre- 
sent about as many problems to the administrators and 
supervisory staff as we have pupils. To what extent may 
organizations like the student council and other student 
organizations be encouraged? What are the contributions 
they make to the development of character? Should the 
supervisory staff have a program so effective, finally, that 
pupils will not be sent to the principal or superintendent as 
problem cases? What can supervisors do with pupils who 
persist in habits that are detrimental when they have been 
encouraged in such habits by their parents? Should the 
standards of supervision in habit formation and character 
training be higher than standards found even in the most 
desirable homes of the pupils? 
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In contacting superintendents of the various schools it is 
most encouraging to learn that greater recognition, because 
of the importance of home supervision, is being given to 
home supervisors and their work. It is conceded by many 
that the work of the home supervisors is equally as essential 
to the education of the pupils as the work of the classroom 
teachers. In my efforts to set up briefly problems involved 
in home supervision I sincerely hope that those present may 
feel free to offer solutions based upon their experiences. 


SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 


The primary objectives of the supervisors are: 

I. Good Health for every pupil. 

II. To provide for each child as rich a home environment 
as it is possible for us to provide. 

III. To provide wholesome mental and physical recrea- 
tion for each boy and girl in our care, and thereby enable 
them to meet their problems with a clean and strong mind 
in a good healthy body. 

IV. To maintain clean and attractive living quarters for 
the pupils as a safeguard for their general health and well- 
being. 

With these constantly in mind we endeavor to set up a 
working program which we think is the best means of se- 
curing our primary objectives. 

We must, therefore, set up some secondary objectives dur- 
ing the present and future years, in the hope that upon 
achieving them we shall have come closer to fulfilling our 
primary objectives: 

1. To teach the pupils to feel a responsibility for the con- 
dition of school and personal property, and to build in them 
a pride in this responsibility. 

2. The improvement of the sanitary condition of the 
building. 

3. The improvement of playground activity by adding 
games and programs which give a more rounded recreation. 

4, The organization of before-breakfast exercises as an 
aid to digestion and to promote general health. 
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5. The promotion of better co-operation between the 
teachers and supervisors, for the purpose of creating a 
smoother working educational program. 

PRESIDENT Drices: This very important subject will con- 
tinue in discussion led by Dr. Ganey. 

Dr. GaNnry: Those of us who have studied the matter of 
planning institutional life for years learn sooner or later that 
many of the problems as they relate to the children are the 
result of poor planning on our part. For instance, it is some- 
thing now of a national fetish, what to do with leisure hours, 
and it certainly is important in our schools. How shall our 
children be wisely occupied in their out-of-class periods? 
Therein is the principal time that problems arise. 

No formula, I take it, could be laid down applicable to 
us all alike. For instance, we have a farm at our institution 
to which we can go at intervals, when the weather is open, 
and find a great deal of outdoor recreation and fun. That 
pleases the children immensely in their out-of-class periods. 
I am using that merely as an illustration. One living in the 
city, having no farm, would have to think of another outlet. 

Then we all have our pupil organizations, and if they are 
rightly planned and stimulated, they can be sources of in- 
spiration and anticipation for which the pupils prepare. If 
they are thinking of something in the future, looking for- 
ward to it with pleasure, they will avoid a good deal of 
misspent endeavor or wrong conduct. 

We told our pupils in the Alabama School a few days 
ago that on the next Saturday we were going out to the 
farm and pull up some peanuts that we had planted for 
them particularly. Well, a little thing like that among chil- 
dren has a most salutary effect, and they get interested; they 
forget about other little annoying things. 

Then there are the debating societies, the Boy Scouts 
and the many other organizations that are functioning in our 
schools. 

The major problem, however, as I understand it, is not 
the problem that arises from misspent time or poor conduct 
on the part of the pupils, but, as Mr. Henderson has sug- 
gested, it is that which has to do with the personnel, with the 
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supervisor herself. There you can either make problems or 
solve problems, depending on whom you select. And that 
leads us to a consideration of some of the qualifications in 
the supervisor. 

Superintendent Henderson mentioned the fact that pos- 
sibly we need supervisors trained intellectually as well as 
teachers are. I am not one to deny that proposition. I sus- 
pect, however, we would have difficulty at the present stage 
of our school set-up in engaging the services of supervisors 
with that sort of mental equipment. The hours are long and 
the duties are sometimes quite arduous, and if a supervisor 
has the mental accomplishments of a teacher the probabili- 
ties are that she would accept the shorter hours and the 
more lucrative pay that the teacher gets, and do the teach- 
ing instead of the supervising. I would say, however, as a 
matter of intellectual qualification, that she certainly ought 
to have the cultural ability or level of the best homes from 
which the children come. In other words, I would not want 
a man, or a woman either, whose outlook on life was below 
that to which you are trying to build your children in the 
school. 

If I were asked to catalogue the qualifications of the 
supervisor in the order of their importance, I don’t know 
that I would want to undertake it, but I would certainly 
place close to the top that good old homely qualification 
which everyone needs, and it is said so few have, common 
sense. If there is anybody in the whole card of your set-up 
that needs good old homespun common sense, it is your 
supervisor. She is the mother, and just as the mother can 
soothe the disturbed feelings of the child who comes home 
with some imaginary grievance, so the supervisor can make 
or mar the feelings of the child as he comes from classes 
with some little upset. 

Then we all know people who have their brilliant spots, 
but are temperamentally unfit for this thing or that thing. 
They just don’t have that poise, that equilibrium, that bal- 
ance, that designates them as individuals of common sense 
who can just look at the thing as it is and properly eval- 
uate it. 
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I certainly would not leave very far from the top, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the handicapped child, that quali- 
fication of kindness. I don’t want anybody with a high 
strung temper and a raucous voice, easily touched off, given 
to caustic remarks, to supervise the children in my school. 
I do love the supervisor who can cover a multitude of faults 
with a kind word. It is pretty good in any of us to be able 
to do that if we can, but the supervisor does need that quali- 
fication of kindness so much. 

There are many other things that might be said about 
the qualifications of supervisors. We must remember that 
our children are under her care and direction for two thirds 
to three fourths of the time that they are with us. Have 
you thought of that? We may then begin to appreciate the 
importance of the right individual there. 

So I thoroughly agree with Superintendent Henderson 
that this is an important problem, one that is doubtless 
worthy of much more thought and consideration than we 
are accustomed to give it. Whether or not supervisors 
ought to have an organization, whether they ought to come 
to many of our meetings and hear discussions and get in- 
terested in all that sort of thing, I shall not undertake to 
discuss, but I am prepared to say to you, and I am sure you 
will agree with me, that it is a most vital part of any insti- 
tutional set-up. 


The problem of supervision outside the schoolroom was 
thrown open to general discussion. Dr. Krause pointed to 
the danger of too much supervision and told of a “monitor 
system” in effect in the West Virginia School whereby the 
older pupils themselves assume a share in the directing of 
extra-school activities, the aim being to develop initiative 
and self-assertiveness. Mr. Divine referred to the fact that 
“we have been allowing people in our schools of various 
mental degrees to supervise our children, and we have 
thought that if they had the one qualification of being kind 
and motherly that was all that was needed.” Supervision, 
he stated, should call for a knowledge of child psychology, 
of sociology, of the problems of deafness, and of the effec- 
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tive extra-curricular set-up. The supervisor, also, should 
be accorded a place of staff equality in the school, be more 
satisfactorily remunerated and be encouraged to continue 
extra study. The average pupil load for the supervisor, the 
discussion revealed, varied with such circumstances as age 
of the children and the degree of competence with which the 
children had previously been supervised. Mr. O’Connor ex- 
pressed opinion that in supervision there is danger of over- 
regimenting and over-directing the children outside actual 
school hours. Dr. Hall expressed agreement with this 
thought, from an observation that students when they first 
come to Gallaudet College show a marked weakness in an 
inability to study when free of immediate supervision. 
PRESIDENT Drices: We shall now proceed with the second 
number on the program of the morning, “The Illinois Pre- 
school Experiment and Present Plan,” by Mr. Cloud. 


Mr. 


THE ILLINOIS PRESCHOOL EXPERIMENT 
AND PRESENT PLAN 


Preschool work among deaf children is not new to the 
profession. As a matter of fact, similar undertakings have 
been recorded in our professional literature in not a few 
instances and for quite a number of years back. This work 
was carried on both here and abroad. However, as far as we 
are aware no attempt of a serious nature was ever made to 
follow up the work with a study of long-range results as 
judged by the subsequent progress of the child so trained. 
This is what we have tried to do at the Illinois School. Only 
on this basis, we feel, can the advantages and disadvantages 
of the program be properly evaluated. 

Psychologically and practically, there is much to be said 
for an earlier approach to the problem of the edueation of 
the deaf. If this is admitted, preschool training is imme- 
diately suggested. While the work is not new, it is our idea 
that enough remains to make further investigation not only 
desirable but imperative if the field is to be thoroughly 
examined under a variety of circumstances and situations. 
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But first a few preliminary remarks. 

In the ANNaxs for May 1936 you will find a detailed and 
comprehensive report of the work of the department at the 
Illinois School. The report was prepared by Miss Margaret 
Scyster, teacher in charge, and covers a period of four years. 
Miss Scyster says “the purpose of the establishment of the 
preschool department . .. was to ascertain the value and 
advantages of such training and to determine the best age 
for acceptance.” She further states “after four years of ex- 
perience . . . the results indicate the inadvisability of accept- 
ing children . . . under four as boarding pupils.” Other re- 
ports have appeared in other professional literature and in 
the official school publication, the Illinois Advance. 

As already suggested, the matter of age of acceptance had 
early to be decided upon. 

Experience very soon indicated that not only were chil- 
dren under four too immature but that they failed notice- 
ably to respond satisfactorily to the program of training 
outlined for the department. Since 1936 we have accepted 
only a few children below that age level. 

The objective, as Miss Scyster states further, was “to 
establish for each child an environment that makes for the 
best possible physical and mental development, motor and 
sensory control and co-ordination, satisfactory development 
in speech, speech reading, reading and writing and to estab- 
lish desirable habits. Additional objectives included inde- 
pendence in taking care of his own person and wants, good 
social adjustment to the other children of his age and the 
elimination of undesirable habits of various sorts.” In these 
respects, real progress has been made. 

Ten years’ experience indicates the advisability of delay 
in formal instruction in writing and silent reading until the 
child has reached a mental age of six years. Forcing children 
before normal maturation does not appear to assure future 
speed or to advance growth or ability. 

Last spring, Miss Eloise Kennedy, a member of the fac- 
ulty, made a statistical study of the children who had re- 
ceived such training from 1930 through 1936. Fifty-eight 
cases were studied. These children were scattered among 
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classes whose other members did not have this training. She 
found: 


7 were in manual classes. 
3 are in ungraded classes. 
2 are dead. 

2 were dismissed as being feeble-minded. 
2 are now in the acoustic department. 
3 are now in public schools. 
1 is at home with a private tutor. 
38 are in oral classes. 


The following comparisons were made: 


1. Child’s chronological age with the average class. 

2. Years in school with the average class. 

3. Grade on Stanford Achievement Test with the class average. 
4. Grade on Gates Reading Test with the class average. 


Her findings were: 


1. Four cases were over the average class age for a total of five 
years. 

. The remainder showed an acceleration of over 50 years. 

. Nine cases were below the class average on the Stanford Test. 

. Twelve cases were below the class average on the Gates Reading 
Test. 


Co 


This would indicate that the majority of these children 
are doing work at a younger age as good as, or better than, 
their classmates. 

The teachers of these children were asked to rate these 
children in comparison with the other members of the class 
on the following traits and skills: 


(a) Intelligible speech (e) Attention 

(b) Spontaneous speech (f) Dependability 

(c) Speech reading (g) Social adjustment 
(d) Effort (h) Use of leisure time 


The following method of grading was employed: 


A for better than 
B for as good as 
C for not so good as 
The “A” and “B” responses far outnumbered the. “C” re- 
sponses. This is especially significant when we remember 
that most of these children were being compared with class- 
mates older than themselves. 
From these findings you can readily see why we advocate 
preschool training in residential schools for the deaf. 
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Now, I have here, for those who might be interested in 
it, a copy of some of the set-ups in this respect. 

With the erection of the first unit of the building program 
at the Illinois School, some thought was given to the future 
organization. We were not satisfied, and had not been satis- 
fied for many years, with the type of organization that was 
in existence and its possibilities of development for greater 
efficiency and more effective teaching and better opportuni- 
ties for child development. 

In the development of the plan it was decided that we 
would designate one building known as “Unit 1,” as the 
primary building. This building houses 72 boys and 72 girls. 
It is equipped with adequate playrooms, dormitory rooms 
of three children each, sufficient facilities to take care of the 
personal needs and habits of the children, and sixteen class- 
rooms. All entering children, with few exceptions, are as- 
signed to this building if they are below the age of twelve. 

With the completion of Unit 2 we were ready to expand 
our program of classification of pupils. It is a duplicate 
building of Unit 1, housing 144 children, and with the same 
arrangement, and to that building we assign children with 
sufficient remnant of hearing for educational purposes, hence 
it is now known as the “Acoustic Department.” At the pres- 
ent time their dining room equipment is being installed and 
made ready for occupancy within the very near future. 

Unit No. 3, which is a duplicate of Units 1 and 2, should 
be completed about December 1. That is to be known as the 
Manual Department, and to it will be assigned those chil- 
dren usually found in manual classes, leaving for future 
action a building to be known as “Unit 4,” to which will be 
assigned those pupils in the oral department, which, when 
the manual children are transferred, will for the time being 
remain in our present old school building. 

This plan really makes Unit No. 1 more or less the diag- 
nostic center, from which children will be transferred, de- 
pending upon their own ability. Those with sufficient hear- 
ing for educational purposes will be transferred whenever 
that fact is discovered, and as soon as it is discovered, to 
the Acoustic Department, and there segregated among chil- 
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dren of like defect and of similar ability, so far as hearing 
is concerned. They will live there. The school activities will 
take place there. The dining room facilities are there, and 
their own playgrounds are also provided for each unit. 

Those children who are capable of receiving oral instruc- 
tion will remain in this primary unit until they have reached 
the point for transfer into the oral department, and those 
who have not been successful as oral pupils, or who lack 
sufficient hearing for educational purposes, will be trans- 
ferred when that fact is determined—at least, to our satis- 
faction—to the manual department, where they will be like- 
wise segregated, and similarly in their activities. 

We are now planning to have each of these units develop 
its own educational plan, its recreational activities, its so- 
cial activities and its school activities in general. 

Now, I am frank to say that this has not been moving 
along entirely smoothly and without some difficulty. I trans- 
ferred some children out of the acoustic department this 
year, not because of lack of hearing but because of lack of 
proper attitude. They were among our older children, who 
seemed to resent the fact that any facilities had been pro- 
vided for them to utilize for a good purpose the remnants 
of hearing that they have. So, rather than defeat the whole 
plan in order to build up an attitude of the right kind, we 
simply transferred those children over into the oral school 
and put them into oral classes. 

It now looks as if we should be able to provide better 
educational facilities and a more effective teaching program 
under this new arrangement—it is a new arrangement with 
us—and we can also reasonably expect a higher quality of 
work done. 

I think perhaps the discussion to follow may bring out 
some points that I have not covered, but I want to tell you 
that we are very enthusiastic about it, and believe-that we 
are going to handle our problems in Illinois much better 
than they have been handled previously. 

Mr. Woop: If I follow you correctly, your plan seems to 
contemplate about a nine-year range in each of these three 
upper schools, from twelve to 21. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Cioup: That is correct. 


Mr. Woop: Do you anticipate any difficulty in that rather 
large age spread in a comparatively small group? 

Mr. Cuiovup: No, I do not. It has not been apparent. Even 
now, this year, for the first time we have placed children in 
Unit 1 even beyond the age of twelve. We have a few thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-old children as a matter of policy 
in using the new buildings and removing the children from 
the old buildings. But as these units are developed we shall 
be able, I think, to keep our age level down. 

PRESIDENT Drices: This morning we are going to have 
the very great pleasure of having this discussion led by 
Sister Mary Constantia of Buffalo. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. CLOUD’S PAPER 


SISTER CoNSTANTIA: We are very much indebted to Mr. 
Cloud for his very valuable paper, and especially are we 
interested in this preschool work. I have only a few notes, 
a few thoughts, in regard to this work which I would like 
to offer this morning. 

Our program has been in operation about six years. Dur- 
ing that time more than 60 children under five years old 
have come for early training. Although educators are some- 
what loath to proclaim the advantages, or disadvantages, of 
such a program, because the work is still in the experimental 
stage, nevertheless we do not hesitate to say that we believe 
the experiments have been quite worth while. 

We all know the difficulties met in a home by a little deaf 
child. There are few mothers who know how to handle such 
problems, and the consequence is the little deaf child is 
either mistreated or spoiled almost beyond redemption. The 
result is that the child becomes non-social, often anti-social. 
Moreover, he loses those precious formative years in which 
hearing children learn speech and language. 

Not infrequently it happens that when a young deaf child 
is started on a speech and lip-reading program, an appre- 
ciable amount of residual hearing becomes apparent, and 
then the early acoustic training brings invaluable results. 
It has happened in several instances that children were 
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brought to school who could not talk, but with doubt as to 
the deafness. These children received speech training, and 
after one or two years were able to attend the public 
schools. 

The chief aim, then, of the preschool is not only the early 
training in speech, speech reading and vocabulary building, 
but also the social adjustment of the child. Needless to say, 
this adjustment often straightens out the whole family and 
brings happiness where before were only worries and anxie- 
ties. 

Our teachers of the preschool classes have completed a 
three-year normal training course for hearing children, then 
were trained as teachers of the deaf. After teaching the deaf 
for five years, they took a course in preschool work for the 
hearing child, so that the training they were to give the 
little deaf children would be as near to that for normal 
children as possible. 

It seems that the really important thing in this whole 
matter is the question of teacher training, and so it has 
been our endeavor in selecting teachers for the different 
groups of work to choose those who are especially adapted 
to this work for the preschool. We have now two units of 
the preschool work, with nine children in each division. We 
have four teachers for that group, three fully finished pre- 
school teachers and one teacher-in-training assistant. 

Our hours are from 9 to 11:30, with a rest period, and 
the children come back at 1:15 and are there for about an 
hour. In that way there is a sufficient amount of rest and 
recreation, and. we feel that the program is not strenuous. 

There are so many, many things that we could talk about 
in regard to this preschool work, but I believe it has been 
fully covered in the paper Mr. Cloud read, and from our 
association with his assistant, who is certainly a wonderful 
director of preschool work, we feel that in that school, as 
in other schools where this has been attempted, it is going 
along quite successfully. We really advocate the preschool 
work for the deaf child. 


Continuing the discussion, Sister Constantia stated that 
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in a number of cases very young deaf children, soon after 
entering the preschool department, are found to have some 
hearing. It is preferred, however, not to accept such children 
below the age of three, and all of the preschool children are 
supposed to return to their homes at night. Mr. Cloud re- 
peated his statement that according to his experience favor- 
able results usually were not possible with children under 
four years of age, one of the chief drawbacks in that case 
being inability to provide the proper custodial care. Mr. 
Cloud also stressed the need of developing an adequate 
recreational program for these young children to take up 
the long periods not devoted strictly to schoolroom activi- 
ties. 

Mr. O’Connor explained that in the nursery school ar- 
rangement at the Lexington School children as young as two 
and a half years are accepted, mainly because it can be done 
on a day-pupil plan. One of the values of such an early 
beginning is the early utilization of residual hearing, espe- 
cially since the children themselves show great receptivity to 
such stimulation. A further value is to be found in the pos- 
sibility of inaugurating early language and speech experi- 
ence for deaf children, and the ages of three, three and a 
half, and four have been found no bar to such progress. 


PRESIDENT Drices: We shall now move to the final por- 
tion of this morning’s program, a consideration of a Com- 
parative Study of the Legal Status of Schools for the Deaf. 
First is a paper prepared by Mr. Charles G. Rawlings, 
principal in the Indiana School, and read for him by Mr. 
Raney. 


Mr. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS PERTAINING TO 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE LEGAL PRO- 
VISIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF 


When I first began to think about a study of the trend in 
the legal provisions for the education of the deaf in the 
United States, I thought how simple it would be to send 
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out questionnaires covering the majority of pertinent ques- 
tions and topics, tabulate those answers, shake them up 
(so to speak), and watch the bulk fall within a few classifi- 
cations; the outstanding exceptions, the remainder that 
failed to sift so easily, would lead to the more recent laws 
and changes that have taken place. This might have been 
the case, but it was not. It is true that there was a splen- 
did response to the. questionnaire, returns having come in 
from every state except four. But from this point on, com- 
plications set in. It became immediately apparent, after a 
preliminary perusal, that nothing so simple as a general 
similarity among the laws governing the schools in the vari- 
ous states was to be the outcome. As a matter of fact, the 
laws differed so much and so widely that, from the outset, 
it was seen that any sort of comparison was practically out 
of the question. It was readily apparent that our lawmakers 
exercised their powers of states’ rights. Instead of attempting 
anything so tedious as a detailed statistical analysis, it is 
my plan to present, as briefly as possible, only the more 
interesting questions and answers. I should like to apologize 
in advance for any misquotation that may appear. It is 
perfectly possible, in a general questionnaire of this type, 
for a misinterpretation to occur. I learned a great deal in 
working out this problem, and I wish to thank all of you 
for your co-operation. Any comments, criticisms, or sug- 
gestions will be gratefully received. 

The question covering the compulsory school attendance 
law received a great deal of comment from the heads of 
many schools for the deaf. Five of the states reported that 
no compulsory attendance laws within their states were ap- 
plicable to the deaf. The rest reported existing laws, but 
the majority of these stated that the laws were inadequate 
and unsatisfactorily enforced. It is a fact that the state at- 
tendance laws in many of the states are made to cover 
attendance in the delinquent’s home environment, and are 
not broad enough to enforce compulsory attendance in any 
school outside of that individual’s own township or county. 
Naturally then, a field worker or other representative of a 
state school for the deaf is handicapped in many instances, 
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and the successful progress of his work is greatly curtailed 
through this limited interpretation of the compulsory school 
attendance law. There are unquestionably other existent 
loopholes in our present compulsory attendance laws and the 
negative responses to the questions covering these laws lead 
one to the conclusion that a revision of existent laws would 
be well received by the heads of schools for the deaf in 
America. 

The question on whether or not a field worker is provided 
for by law was evidently a little confusing as practically all 
answers were in the negative, whereas a recent survey con- 
ducted by Norman M. Taylor, field agent of the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf, 1937, showed that ten states have 
full-time field workers and eight others have part-time field 
workers. It might be apropos to insert here a statement to 
the effect that all but ten states admitted that there was no 
law that specified what should be done with the mentally 
deficient deaf children, and that of the ten the majority 
simply stated that they could not be admitted to the school 
for the deaf. In states that do have experienced field workers 
who go directly to the homes and interview the parents and 
children, the possibility of accepting mentally deficient deaf 
children is greatly reduced. Many schools proceed by ac- 
cepting borderline cases with the thought of entering them 
on trial. We all know how easy it is to accept pupils and 
how hard it is, and what a slow process it is to get rid of 
them. Isn’t it true that in many cases the cost of transporta- 
tion, clothing, feeding, the time taken by the superintendent 
and the attempt to educate these unfortunate children, if 
added to the salary of a field worker would go a long way 
toward supporting his work? If the question arises as to who 
would care for this type of children if the state school for 
the deaf did not, why couldn’t a teacher of the deaf, by law, 
be added to the faculty of any state school for the feeble- 
minded? 

Another question that brought forth interesting com- 
ments was that of tenure and civil service, and whether or 
not there were such laws in the public school field in the 
respective states. Five states explained that the employees 
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of the schools were under civil service, but that the teachers 
were not. In these five instances the public school employees 
and teachers were under either tenure or civil service. An- 
other state explained that the teachers of the deaf were 
under tenure and the employees were under civil service, 
as were the public school employees and teachers. Ten states 
reported that a tenure or civil service law existed in their 
states and that public schools were under these laws, but 
that the state schools for the deaf had not affiliated them- 
selves with this legislation. Two states supplied the infor- 
mation that civil service and tenure laws are now pending 
in their state legislatures, and these may now be in effect. 
Civil service and tenure are based upon competitive exami- 
nation and satisfactory service. It is interesting to note that 
teachers in many progressive public schools are under tenure 
while the schools for the deaf in those same states have 
not as yet inaugurated tenure laws. Civil service covers 
practically all responsible state positions in many states, 
but in some of those states the teachers of the deaf are not 
under this competitive examination system. 

The question on state retirement plans offers interesting 
data. Twenty-one states have a state retirement plan for 
teachers or employees. Eighteen states have no retirement 
plans whatsoever. Only nine of the twenty-one states will 
accept all or part of experience acquired in other states, and 
four states do not allow all the accumulation to be trans- 
ferred or withdrawn when employment within those states 
has been terminated. Two states have retirement plans in 
tentative legislation. In one state a special appropriation is 
made for retirement by each legislature, and there is no 
accumulation. It is gratifying to note that the trend in re- 
tirement legislation is on the upswing. 

All but a few of the state schools for the deaf are in- 
spected regularly by board members, welfare departments, 
or commissioners of public instruction, depending upon the 
state department, by which the school may be controlled. 
These inspections, however, usually cover only the physical 
and financial aspects. A law that would require annual in- 
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spection of the curricula might do a great deal in moderniz- 
ing some antiquated courses of study. Most public schools 
follow courses of study set up by the state departments of 
education. Admitting that the education of the deaf offers 
difficulties peculiar to their handicap, such as need for em- 
phasis on language, reading, and speech, still a little more 
regimentation might go far toward strengthening our courses 
of study. 

The answers to the question on the special qualifications 
required by law of a teacher of the deaf, the superintendent, 
and other employees were interesting and diversified; but 
when boiled down there are few laws that cover any of these 
positions. Only five schools require a college degree before 
an individual may qualify as a teacher. It is gratifying to 
see that in the majority of states a person must be experi- 
enced with the deaf before qualifying for the position of 
superintendent. The qualifications of the employees were 
in some cases more stringent than any in that the employees 
were under competitive civil service. It is interesting to note 
that many schools are now asking teachers to become certi- 
fied under the requirements as set up by the Conference. 
There have been now well over a thousand applications for 
this certification, and this is undoubtedly doing much to 
raise the teaching standards. 

Twenty-eight states offer no aid for helping to provide 
higher education for deaf students within their boundaries. 
Naturally, then, they offer none for the pursuance of ad- 
vanced study at Gallaudet College. Four states mentioned 
vocational rehabilitation as an aid that is at the disposal 
of the deaf. Eight states offer monetary assistance in seek- 
ing a higher education within their boundaries, and thirteen 
states offer aid in pursuing work at Gallaudet. Six of these 
states do not offer any help for the deaf within their own 
boundaries. It is a fact that many states have laws helping 
the blind, the crippled, and other handicapped; why then 
can’t we have legislation that similarly aids the deaf? 

Thirty-four schools reported that they have no laws stipu- 
lating a method of instruction. Eight schools quoted laws 
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that do regulate the methods followed in their schools, and 
of that number one said that no exceptions were permitted, 
and two said that no exceptions were permitted officially. 

Corporal punishment has long been a “bugaboo” and a 
source of much worry for superintendents and teachers. The 
question of the right of forcefully disciplining children has 
periodically taken the spotlight in civil courts throughout 
the land in recent years. Yet apparently the privilege has 
not been taken away from educators of the deaf, since only 
four states remarked that the forceful punishment of chil- 
dren was prohibited. Two schools quoted laws upholding the 
use of force, another law restricted the blows to a particular 
part of the anatomy, several stated that the punishment 
must be administered in the presence of witnesses, and one 
left the privilege of. administering force solely up to the 
superintendent. 

It would not be fair to conclude these remarks without 
first enumerating some of the questions that many added 
to the questionnaire as topics that they would like to hear 
discussed. I shall read them at this time but, for diplomatic 
reasons, withhold the names of the authors. 

1. What are the advantages of being under a board of 
education? 

2. How many read outgoing and incoming mail of pupils, 
and is it legal? 

3. What legal provisions for individual hearing-aid equip- 
ment for the hard-of-hearing pupils are made? 

4. How can we enforce compulsory attendance of deaf 
children in special classes or schools for the deaf? 

5. Should methods of instruction, as for instance “oral,” 
“manual,” or “combined system,” ever be named in a state 
statute governing a state school for the deaf, in a state 
where there is but one such school? If so, how can the state- 
ments of the statute be judiciously qualified so as to provide 
for deaf children of all degrees of mentality and adapta- 
bility? 

6. Shouldn’t the superintendent of a state residential 
school in a state that has only one school be, under law, 
thoroughly conversant with all methods of instruction and 
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communication generally pursued, oral, manual, and auricu- 
lar? 

7. In a state where there are public day-schools and pri- 
vate schools for the deaf, how should these schools be 
governed to prevent their falling into the hands of adven- 
turers? Should they not be supervised under statutory re- 
quirement by an official thoroughly qualified through native 
ability, general education, special training to teach the deaf, 
and sufficient experience with deaf children in the school- 
room? Should such an official not have some authority, 
direct or consultant, in the selection of teachers for these 
schools? Which plan of supervision would be preferable, the 
one followed for years in Wisconsin where the supervising 
authority is in the hands of a person not connected with the 
state school for the deaf nor answerable to its superinten- 
dent, or that pursued in California where the superintendent 
of the state school is ex-officio supervisor of the day-schools 
for the deaf? 

8. Can a law ever be devised by human ingenuity that is 
sufficiently broad, all-persuasive, and amply hedged about 
with legal safeguards permanently to bar out political inter- 
ference with state schools for the deaf? This question should 
be most seriously discussed by your Conference in Wash- 
ington. If there are any members who think they have an 
iron-clad scheme that will effect the desired result for all 
time, let them produce it now. But let them not all speak 
at once. Let them have ample time to consider, weigh, and 
compare the various schemes proposed; and then let them 
proceed to take steps to have the scheme considered the 
most effective placed upon the statute books of every state 
where the schools are frequently or periodically disturbed 
by politics. 

Mrs. Poore (presiding): We are all of one opinion when 
it comes to the abominability of questionnaires, but we must 
admit they can bring results, uncover valuable data and 
create a desire to ask more questions to further satisfy our 
curiosity. 

Mr. Blanchard is supposed to discuss this paper. Since he 
is not here, Mr. Morrison will read his discussion for him. 
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Mr. BLANCHARD: 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
IN CANADA 


I am very sorry that circumstances have prevented my 
being present to lead the discussion on Mr. Rawlings’ paper 
but trust that the facts here outlined with reference to Ca- 
nadian schools will prove both interesting and enlightening. 

As you perhaps know, there are ten schools for the deaf 
listed as such in Canada, eight residential and two day- 
schools. Of these, four are controlled directly by the depart- 
ments of education in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario; four are controlled by boards which 
are not responsible to any educational department for their 
policy although they receive grants from these departments 
toward their maintenance. The two day-schools are under 
the control of the boards of education in the cities of Ottawa 
and Toronto, the latter receiving some assistance from the 
province of Ontario. 

Teacher qualifications vary with the schools but all 
schools require a professional teaching certificate granted 
by the province or an equivalent certificate. All schools re- 
quire some public school experience and one school requires 
that new applicants be under 25 years of age. One school 
only requires its teachers to be certificated according to the 
Conference or possess qualifications which will entitle them 
to such certificates. Two schools encourage college degrees 
providing other qualifications and experience are satisfac- 
tory. 

The matter of teacher training for schools for the deaf in 
Canada is given considerable attention in all the schools. 
The Ontario School sets a definite “Normal Training Course 
for Teachers of the Deaf” authorized by the Minister of 
Education following the successful completion of which spe- 
cial certificates are awarded by the Department of Educa- 
tion. Four other schools train their own teachers; that is, 
they are given instruction by experienced teachers of the 
deaf, the principals or superintendents and supervising 
teachers. In addition to this they receive observation lessons 
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in the various grades under experienced teachers. One school 
sends its teachers to a prescribed center for training. One 
school requires its teachers to take one summer course in 
special training for teaching the deaf before taking charge. 
Courses for training in the two day-schools for the deaf are 
not known to the writer, but as these schools are in Ontario 
it is most probable that their teachers would have to meet 
the requirements of the Department of Education of that 
province, enumerated above. In addition to this initial train- 
ing most schools require that teachers attend at least one 
summer school every three or four years and in some cases 
salary increases are dependent on such training. Noncom- 
pliance with this rule may result in subsequent discharge in 
at least one school. 

The minimum age limit at which pupils are admitted into 
the schools varies with the facilities for training preschool 
children. One schoo] admits pupils at three years of age; 
one requires them to be a mental age of five while the other 
schools set six as the minimum limit. The duration of school 
term and maximum limit is dependent on when the child is 
admitted and of course the progress made. Two schools set 
a maximum limit of eighteen and three schools allow the 
limit to be 21. In the Maritime Provinces the duration 
of the term is dependent on the age of the child at admission; 
for example, pupils under ten when admitted are given a 
longer period than those over fifteen. One province gives a 
maximum grant toward each child’s education, which sum 
is sufficient for only five years’ schooling. This may be due 
to the financial conditions existing there but would appear 
to the writer as a very unfortunate condition which we trust 
will soon be improved. 

Funds for the support of schools for the deaf in Canada 
are provided chiefly from grants by the educational depart- 
ments of the various provinces. Maintenance items are in 
some cases controlled by the Departments of Public Works. 
In one or two cases the municipalities, where the pupils are 
resident, pay part of the grant toward education. The day- 
schools and one residential school receive assistance from 
the city boards of education where they are located. Two 
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schools have endowment funds from which they draw in 
support of their work. Most of the schools receive voluntary 
contributions and gifts which are used in various ways to 
relieve the burden on the departments of education wher- 
ever possible. 

Four schools for the deaf in Canada require no fees on 
the part of pupils but expect the parents to provide cloth- 
ing, railway fares and incidental expenses. One school asks 
a fee of up to 30 dollars a month according to the welfare 
of the parents. One school requires 50 dollars per annum 
or a remission of fees form signed each year by the mayor 
or reeve of the municipality where the pupil is resident, 
certifying that the parents are unable to pay. One school 
requires a fee of 40 dollars a month for resident pupils and 
twenty dollars a month for day pupils. No information is 
available on the fees required by day-schools, but it would 
appear logical that since their schools are controlled by city 
boards of education, pupils resident there would not be re- 
quired to pay fees. 

May I again express my sincere regrets at not being able 
to be present at the Conference. I should like to have heard 
Mr. Rawlings’ paper, following which I would probably 
have been better equipped to discuss it. I shall be pleased, 
however, if this paper has in any way supplemented Mr. 
Rawlings’ work and added anything informative to the 
present meeting of the Conference. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion was continued by Mr. Morrison, who sug- 
gested that the entire problem of public support for educa- 
tion of the deaf may in the final analysis be interpreted in 
terms of the taxpayer, and that the extent to which support 
is given the handicapped is determined most likely by the 
attitude of the taxpayer toward the general educational pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Hall referred to the fact that the past few years have 
shown a decrease in the total number of children enrolled 
in schools for the deaf and raised the question, since there 
is thus likelihood of increased room in schools for the deaf, 
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whether it would not be advisable for the Conference to 
place itself on record as urging the enrollment of deaf chil- 
dren at a younger age by formal statute provision. Mr. 
Morrison pointed out that such a consideration would have 
an important bearing from the standpoint of building pro- 
grams. Mr. Wood stated that although the total elementary 
and high school enrollment in the city of Philadelphia is 
now definitely below peak figures, the Mt. Airy School it- 
self has so far been able to maintain a full enrollment be- 
cause of a previously established waiting list. He added, 
however, the school authorities were anticipating increasing 
difficulty in keeping the school full for the next year or two. 
Mr. Grace stated the day-school in St. Louis has had very 
much the same experience; also there has been an increasing 
demand from parents that the school take in younger chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Taylor suggested that a willingness to take children 
at a younger age simply to fill up the school sets a rather 
low standard for educational policy; further if the decrease 
in school enrollment is a continuing one, as seems to be the 
case, the situation in a few years would again be what it 
now is. It would perhaps be another matter, however, if 
there is an honest belief that deaf children under five years 
of age can be advantageously placed in school and that the 
school is able to adjust its procedure to meet the real needs 
of such children. It was his observation that the gradual 
lowering of the age of admission, in the course of the history 
of the education of the deaf, from 12 to 10, to 8, to 6 and 
now to 4 as a present-day likelihood, has been accompanied 
by a gradual “watering” of the course of study that has not 
taken into account the fundamental needs of these succes- 
sively lowered age levels of childhood. The correct procedure 
would be to consider the “preschool” deaf child—Dr. Tay- 
lor wondered why it is necessary to label the child as pre- 
school when he actually is in school—as one requiring spe- 
cial provision, the problem being one of child development 
rather than curriculum content. Too often the adjustment 
made by the school is simply a thinned out prolongation of 
the beginnings of the regular course, mainly a certain amount 
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of the work usually given in the first year of the course 
of study. 

The discussion closed with a reference to the fact that 
recent advances in medical control offer the likelihood of a 
reduction in the occurrence of both deafness and blindness. 

The remainder of the morning was given over to visits 
by members of the Conference to the classes of Kendall 
School and Gallaudet College. 


SixtH Session, THurSDAY AFTERNOON, OcTOBER 26, 1939 


The Conference resumed its sessions at 2:00 o’clock, 
Thursday afternoon, October 26, 1939 in the Chapel of 
Gallaudet College. 


PRESIDENT Drices: The first number on the program is 
“The Status of Vocational Training in Our Schools and a 
View of Present Vocational Conditions of the Deaf,” by 
Dr. Bjorlee. 


Dr. BJORLEE: 


THE STATUS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
OUR SCHOOLS AND A VIEW OF PRESENT 
VOCATIONAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
DEAF 


One of the fascinating features of our educational pro- 
gram is to experience a healthy growth and development 
along all lines, but as with a high-powered car we must 
know how to apply the brakes as well as how to use the 
starter. In nature we rarely find grace and beauty in plants 
of too rank a growth; thus it is in our educational field, and 
we must ever be on the alert to see that like the pine and 
the stately oak, our educational program is a well rounded 
and well developed plant rather than like the cottonwood 
whose branches shoot up in a season or two, only to crumble 
and shatter with the first real storm. 

There is no question but that it was in schools for the 
deaf where vocational training got its early inception and 
from my observation of smaller communities, and taking the 
country at large, our schools for the deaf still lead the van 
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in the matter of vocational training. Lest I be misunder- 
stood, let me put it this way. In all save the metropolitan 
areas our deaf children, and particularly our deaf boys, in 
residential schools, receive vocational training advantages 
far in excess of the opportunities afforded their hearing 
brothers and sisters in the public schools. 

I make this statement in spite of the fact that 53 years 
ago at the California Meeting of the Convention Superin- 
tendent F. D. Clark of the Arkansas School made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The high honor of establishing the first schools in the country where 
any persistent attempt was made to teach trades, belongs to the in- 
stitutions for the deaf. But, though we began first, I hardly think we 
are keeping abreast of those who started later in the race. 

I doubt that even the severest critics of existing con- 
ditions would agree with such statement, for few high 
schools, save in the larger cities, gave vocational training 
at all in their public schools until within the past decade 
or two. 

I presume the test of the efficacy of our training courses 
lies in the ability of our graduates to secure employment 
upon leaving school. 

Prior to 1930, we in Maryland had no real unemployment 
difficulties. Our boys soon found satisfactory employment 
upon leaving school and in this respect did not fall short 
of their hearing brothers, which must be considered a worthy 
achievement in view of their handicap. 

Then came the depression and with it unemployment. 
Immediately there was a scurry and a bustle to determine 
the reason why so many of our young men met with em- 
ployment difficulties. From some sources the cry went up 
that the fault lay with the schools. In my judgment this con- 
tention was erroneous. While industry sought labor, the 
deaf seemed to be filling their positions on a parity with the 
hearing, for all they needed was the opportunity. When the 
reverse condition became true, the deaf found it exceedingly 
difficult to get a foothold. 

The explanation is simple. Here we have a sign: “Man 
Wanted.” Let us say we have ten applicants, one of whom 
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is deaf. The employment agent probably has a very limited 
knowledge concerning the deaf, or more than likely he has 
never met a deaf man. Immediately he eliminates the handi- 
capped individual, making his selection among the other 
nine. Multiply this illustration by the hundreds, if you will, 
and you can readily see wherein our deaf men and women 
were discriminated against, solely on the grounds of a lack 
of information on the part of the employing agent. 

I have had some very striking evidence to corroborate 
these statements. When in 1924 the Automobile Commis- 
sioner of Maryland refused to grant driving permits to the 
deaf, I made it a personal matter, over a period of two years, 
to get this restriction removed. Contact was made with every 
influential man in the state with whom I was acquainted, 
and Governor Ritchie was among the first to express his 
approval. One gentleman approached was the president of 
the Board of Visitors of the Maryland School. I spent an 
hour with him explaining why in my judgment the deaf are 
not only equal to, but excel by natural fitness, the hearing 
driver. At the conclusion of our discussion Dr. Steiner said 
he was glad the matter had been brought home to him. 
“For,” said he, “during my many years as a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the Maryland School, I have never 
failed in attendance at board meetings and have taken a 
deep interest in all of its varied activities, but if the auto- 
mobile commissioner had asked my judgment on the matter 
of deaf drivers, I would have shaken my head.” Signifi- 
cantly he added, “I do not entrust myself to drive a car in 
the congested seetion of the city.” 

We won our case and during the fourteen years deaf driv- 
ers have been granted permits, there has not been a single 
case of an automobile accident in the State wherein a deaf 
driver has figured in any manner that could have a bearing 
upon his inability to hear. I am closely in touch with this 
situation, for as chairman of a special committee appointed 
to confer with the commissioner on deaf drivers I must sign 
the application for a permit by such persons. 

Several times I have endeavored to seek permission from 
the United States Government for admittance of our deaf 
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youth to our CCC Camps. I have explained that, although 
handicapped, these young men are given no consideration 
whatsoever by any of the departments providing for handi- 
capped groups, and yet the United States Government is not 
willing to concede that in the average CCC project there 
would be ample room for a reasonable quota of deaf men. 
I have enlisted the services of senators and congressmen, 
but evidently all attempts must eventually come to the same 
bottleneck, for the replies have frequently been identical; 
the response being that so long as dynamite is used in the 
blasting of stumps, it would not be safe to employ the deaf. 

Even in the matter of securing employment with the 
WPA, nothing short of intimate contact with key men has 
made it possible to get two or three of our deaf people on 
WPA projects. Interestingly enough those who have been 
accepted have been permitted to remain without further 
question. 

Let us look for a moment at the unwillingness of insur- 
ance companies to write insurance covering deaf drivers, 
and this is a question which should vitally concern every 
one of us, for sooner or later our states will demand that 
a driver be insured before he can secure a permit, and when 
that time comes, we will be confronted with a real problem. 

Just the other day I received a letter from an insurance 
company with offices in St. Paul asking for a copy of the 
text “The Deaf and the Automobile” which we issued sev- 
eral years ago. Their representative stated that he had run 
across a copy in a library and was interested in seeing what 
he could do toward getting his company to agree to the idea 
of accepting the deaf for liability insurance. Wishing to be 
frank with the gentleman, I told him that the question was 
not one of ability on the part of the deaf to operate motor 
vehicles, but that the insurance companies realized that in 
the case of an accident where a deaf man was involved, the 
case would not be tried on its merits, but rather the attorney 
for the hearing client would seize upon the opportunity of 
prejudicing the jury against the deaf man. “What business 
had this man on the road when he could not hear a horn” 
would be a simple statement that it would take the defense 
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an hour to disprove. My recommendation was that he strive 
to persuade his company to write a hundred such policies 
which, I understand, has already been done by one of the 
large insurance companies. I am confident that such action 
would aid in a solution of the problem. 

All of the above is merely introductory to the question 
in hand. 

I have simply striven to refute the idea that our voca- 
tional training departments are wholly to blame for the 
present unemployment among the deaf. In my judgment the 
solution lies rather in our lack of zeal toward convincing 
the public as to the capabilities of the deaf. One contention 
made is that we have not expanded our vocational training 
courses sufficiently to meet the demand. Here I wish to limit 
my remarks to the more rural communities. In a city such as 
Detroit, it would seem absurd to employ the same type of 
vocational training as would be generally given in schools 
such as those in Tennessee, Minnesota or Maryland. Expan- 
sion is good and well, but must be entered upon cautiously. 
Several such programs have ended in dismal failure. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon better equip- 
ment for such vocations as have proven their worth, but 
regulation and supervision, and above all else, better 
equipped instructors. 

Not so long ago it seemed to be the impression that our 
training courses were merely intended to give the rudiments 
of a trade and that the boy would serve an apprenticeship 
upon leaving school. If present competition prohibits this, 
then indeed we are confronted with stern realities. 

Most of our schools, I believe, have recognized the im- 
portance of more vocational training for the girls, and as a 
result, cosmetology has been inaugurated in addition to the 
domestic science courses. Why, for instance, should we give 
our girls training in linotype operating when there are not 
a sufficient number of positions available to absorb our 
young men. For a time there was some clamor in this di- 
rection, but of late I have seen nothing of it in the school 
exchanges. A survey of Maryland’s deaf women revealed 
the fact that 65 per cent were employed in one form or other 
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of homemaking or sewing lines. Here again we can go 
deeper rather than seek new fields. A smattering of chafing- 
dish cookery such as is still found in many public school 
courses is not enough. Actual homemaking is an art. Har- 
monious decorating, invalid cookery, dietetics, care of in- 
fants or of invalids, and numerous other phases could well 
receive further emphasis. 

Another tendency, namely that of concentrating on voca- 
tional training to the extent of curtailing academic work, is, 
I believe, a serious problem. Strive as we may, we have not 
been able to attain, in our academic department, a degree 
of education that will make a fair comparison with children 
in our public schools. The fact that our classes are limited 
to nine or ten pupils to a teacher is very materially offset 
because in connection with our regular academic work, we 
must carry along that most difficult task in the whole field 
of education, namely, speech and lip-reading. This fact has 
thus far made it impossible for us to bring our average deaf 
child, at the conclusion of his school career, to a point of 
equality with his hearing brothers and sisters, and this in 
spite of the fact that we are allowing two or three more 
years to accomplish the goal. 

In the hands of a thoroughly trained teacher, I feel that 
aptitude tests calculated to determine what a child is best 
fitted to do may serve a wholesome purpose, but certainly 
we are removed from the time when the average teacher can 
dictate to a child the course in which he should specialize 
for a life career. If you will recall your college days, you 
will remember that many of your classmates, even in their 
senior year, were undecided as to just what course to pur- 
sue, and many a scientist wound up at a theological semi- 
nary, while students who majored in the classics became 
engineers or surgeons. 

Some years ago I made a survey covering the adult deaf 
of the State of Maryland. I believe every superintendent 
ought take an active part in the promoting of such a survey. 
I can think of nothing that will give him a broader view of 
the actual accomplishments of the deaf as well as of their 
problems. Despite the fact that we have but four major 
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vocational training courses, there were sixteen distinct oc- 
cupations in which from four to 46 men were engaged, 
twelve occupations in which two were engaged and seven- 
teen occupations employing one deaf man, making a total of 
45 varied lines. 

In other words, it seems to me we have here a cross sec- 
tion of practically every vocation to be found in an average 
community. What more can be expected? Must we not ad- 
mit that our deaf children rank all the way from dull to 
brilliant, as do the hearing? We must not expect to accom- 
plish the impossible. 

Just a word with reference to employment agencies. 
Doubtless such agencies are of great importance, if not in- 
deed essential, in our urban communities, but I feel that 
we ought rather strive to instruct our boys along the lines 
of seeking their own employment. Only by so doing will 
they appreciate the importance of securing a job, to the 
end that they will put forth every effort to retain it. One 
method of instilling this in the minds of our pupils is by 
encouraging the older boys to seek employment during the 
summer months. I have no fear for the future of a boy who 
comes to the office in September and with a justified feeling 
of pride states that he has worked during the summer and 
earned sufficient money to pay for his uniform and a little 
spending money for the coming year. I believe all of us 
have noted one significant fact, namely, that many of our 
less promising boys, while in school, have been absorbed in 
the industrial work more rapidly than some of our brighter 
boys who may: have caught the idea that the world owed 
them a living and that beckoning hands would summon 
them to service. 

My plea is that we bend every effort toward improving 
such vocational departments as have proven their worth 
and that expansion be made only after a careful survey of 
the entire field. And, finally, the growth of our vocational 
training department should not be at the expense of the 
academic department, for with the rapidity with which 
higher skilled industry changes, as it were, overnight, it 
seems plausible that the young man who leaves us today 
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thoroughly trained along a single line of occupation may 
find that occupation virtually extinct ten years hence. Ad- 
vanced in years, that man will then be thrown upon his own 
resources and will be in a sorry plight indeed if he is not 
able to cope on reasonably equal terms educationally with 
the hearing. 

Fortunate is the deaf man who can establish a business 
of his own and avoid the ever increasing complications of 
employment in big business with its labor agitations, social 
security regulations, strikes and ceaseless unrest. 

Our vocational training departments should instill in the 
minds of deaf children the importance of energy, thrift, 
loyalty, obedience and a love of work through a realization 
that only as a result of effort coupled with accomplishment 
can any of us claim to have met with success in life. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: We turn now to a discussion of an- 
other vital phase of our work, Vocational Guidance, and we 
are indeed fortunate in having so distinguished an exponent 
of this subject here with us in Dr. Mitchell Dreese, profes- 
sor of educational psychology in the George Washington 
University, to speak to us on that subject. 


Dr. DREESE: 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


I was quite interested in the few remarks which 
I had the privilege of overhearing, made by our last 
speaker. I quite agree with what he said about the impor- 
tance these days of avoiding over-specialization, because 
technological changes are occurring so rapidly that it is un- 
wise for most young people to put all their vocational eggs 
in one basket. It is well for them to be adaptable, versatile 
and capable of taking advantage of opportunities as they 
arise. I like to term that “vocational opportunity.” That 
does not mean that specialized training is not necessary for 
certain lines of work. It is, but even in those specialties it is 
well for the person to be well grounded, so that if the exi- 
gencies demand he can transfer to a similar line of work 
and still forge ahead. 
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We have found in our public schools, as we followed our 
children through after graduation, that a large proportion » 
of them found jobs that required less than two weeks train- 
ing on the job. We have also found—I am reporting now the 
findings of the American Youth Commission—that a great 
many employers prefer having boys and girls with a good 
general foundation, and then provide the specialized training 
in the industry itself. We can no longer regard this problem 
of vocational adjustment settled when we have placed the 
child in a particular curriculum in a school of a vocational 
nature, because the future outlook is just so uncertain that 
we must be prepared to adapt and to change with shifting 
economic conditions. 

One fundamental principle of vacational guidance is that 

no one individual is cut out for any one occupation. If he 
were, the search for that occupation would resemble the 
search for the proverbial needle in a haystack, but instead, 
in my opinion, anyone who is successful in law could have 
been successful in any one of a dozen or more occupations. 
Anyone who is successful in teaching could certainly have ' 
been equally successful in a score of occupations. The im- . 
portant thing is to attempt to guide youth in a broad avenue 
or channel, rather than into something highly specific, and 
as long as they avoid going in just the wrong direction, they 
have considerable opportunity for change and for maneu- 
vering within that broad avenue or stream. 

Another fundamental principle of vocational guidance is 
that no one should make a decision for a young person in 
regard to the occupation that he should enter. I have been a 
counselor in secondary schools, in a liberal arts college, and 
in the university, and as the years have passed I have felt 
a growing tendency to assume what I call the “Jehovah com- 
plex.” After dealing with these young people and seeing the 
absurdity of so many of their decisions, I feel like saving 
time and mistakes by saying, “Now look here, this is what 
you ought to do.” But I try very hard to check that tend- 
ency, because I recognize just how far afield it may lead 
one. It is our job to help young people make wise decisions 
in regard to the choice of an occupation, but as I see it, the ~~ 
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best thing to do is to present facts, to stimulate them to 
think through their own problems; to provide counsel but 
not to do their thinking for them. 

An excellent reason for that position is that vocational 
guidance is really a lifelong process. As I implied a few 
minutes ago, it is not settled for once and for all, once a 
tentative choice has been made. It is something that con- 
tinues throughout life. Studies of those who have achieved 
eminence show that in most instances they have worked at 
a rather large number of occupations. I am sure that if we 
made a study of this group we would find that many of you 
maneuvered quite a bit before you happened to find your- 
selves in the line of work in which you are now engaged. 

So we want to teach young people to have the proper 
vocational philosophy, understanding and technique, in or- 
der to cope adequately with problems involving vocational 
decisions whenever they arise, and that means it is a slow 
process. I know it is quite often easier to say to a young 
person: “Well, this is the course you ought to take.” Al- 
though it may save time momentarily, in the long run it is 
no economy, because it deprives that young person of the 
opportunity of learning through doing to make his own de- 
cisions and to stand on his own feet. 

And so, as I think of vocational guidance, I think of it as 
organizing all of our resources in order to help the individual 
himself make a wise choice, or at least a wiser choice than 
he would have made otherwise, and then to counsel with 
him in regard to the necessary training in order to make that 
choice really operative. 

Vocational guidance is defined by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association as the process of assisting a person 
to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon it, and 
progress in it. At least those four steps are involved, choos- 
ing, preparing, entering and progressing. 

I feel that I am among friends as I talk with you about 
vocational guidance, because I know enough about the edu- 
cation of the deaf to realize that you have always accepted 
your responsibility for training which will culminate in 
placement. In our public schools too often we have neglected 
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that important angle, and our vocational guidance has been 
largely futile and academic because it has not culminated 
in any systematic attempt at placement. 

In proceeding to develop a program of vocational guid- 
ance we think first of the analysis of the individual. Then 
secondly, of collecting occasional information, and in the 
third place of counseling. Those I think are the three big 
elements of a guidance program. 

Now, what have we discovered in the past decade or so in 
regard to the analysis of the individual? Most people who 
have not taken courses in psychology recently, I think, tend 
to overestimate the contribution of current psychology to 
the analysis of the individual. As a practical counselor, I 
make use of relatively few psychological tests. I found an 
intelligence test, so-called, very helpful. I say “so-called” 
because we are not quite sure what it measures, whether it 
is intelligence or whether it is something else, but at least, 
whatever it measures bears some relationship to our criteria 
of vocational success, and therefore the instrument has some 
prognostic value when sanely used. The so-called intelligence 
test, then, has practical value. Mostly in a negative sense. 
We can tell a person rather what not to enter better than we 
can tell him what to enter, on the basis of his intelligence 
score. If his true IQ is 110, he probably possesses the opti- 
mum intelligence for any one of 50 or more occupations. So 
that the IQ alone is not a very good guide to the choice of an 
occupation. In fact, I might say parenthetically at this 
point that all of the techniques we know of in vocational 
psychology have to be used along with a lot of good com- 
mon sense and human judgment before they really function. 
No one has yet written an algebraic predication equation that 
will enable us to compile a lot of test scores and school rec- 
ords, and say with any definiteness just what the person 
can do well. We must use all of these objective indices as 
clinical indices to be integrated by professional judgment 
based upon sound experience. Without that, tests are worth- 
less. I know there are some who border on the shyster who 
attempt to provide guidance on the basis of tests alone. I 
have never seen it done successfully, and I have investi- 
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gated most of the attempts that have been reported, in 
which it was purported to have been done. But tests are 
useful if used along with a lot of other things. 

I have mentioned only one type of test so far, the intel- 
ligence test. I think it probably is one of the most useful. 
Another type of test that is just about as useful, in my 
opinion, is the achievement test, the test of proficiency. We 
have found school marks so unreliable and so much influ- 
enced by extraneous factors that we need something more 
objective. 

The trouble with the average school achievement test is 
that it does not measure the most important and tangible 
product of education. A boy may be a little hazy in regard 
to some of the detailed facts, but yet have gained consider- 
able understanding on the basis of a course. Those things are 
not so readily measured objectively, but I think that good 
achievement tests, whether they be in schools or in industry 
—by industry I mean, of course, the trade tests—are of 
considerable value in reinforcing what grades may reveal. 

Aptitude tests are of more value in selecting people for 
particular jobs than they are for purposes of guidance in 
general. If I were called upon to select people to learn to 
operate telephone switchboards or to drive taxicabs or to be 
furniture store delivery men, I could easily compile a bat- 
tery of aptitude tests that would be of great help in se- 
lecting applicants for the particular job, but we don’t have 
many aptitude tests which are sufficiently generalized to be 
of practical value in guidance. Our so-called mechanical 
aptitude tests are very largely mechanical ability tests. 
They measure abilities which are present rather than latent 
potentialities. 

I am much interested in the program of the United States 
Department of Labor Occupational Research Division, 
which has been attempting to break down occupations into 
broad job requirements, and then to set up a battery of 
tests which will measure those fundamental requirements. 
Until we analyze enough occupations to know the simi- 
larities between various types of work and what is unique 
about any particular occupational requirement, we shall 
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not be able to use aptitude tests very successfully. 

In my four years experience as a counselor prior to going 
into university work I made practically no use of aptitude 
tests in the practical problem of advising young people con- 
cerning their lines of work. When I used them it was merely 
to substantiate a pretty good hunch that had been revealed. 
by other means. Quite a number of studies have shown that 
we have tests that will measure the motor ability of the deaf 
fairly well, and that the deaf have as good motor ability as 
the population at large. But even after you have measured 
motor ability you don’t have something which is very tan- 
gible and which can readily be transmitted into an occu- 
pational pattern and thus result in vocational choice. 

I am fascinated, of course, by aptitude tests. I like to 
play with them in the psychological laboratory of the uni- 
versity, and I hope the day will soon come when we shall be 
able to turn over carefully selected batteries to selected field 
workers and let them use them. 

I was talking recently with a young lady who is doing 
work in the local rehabilitation service, and who under my 
direction has been testing a considerable number of handi- 
capped applicants, and she has reported that the aptitude 
tests are of some value but their value is still rather uncer- 
tain in the practical problem of advising. 

To me the most important thing about any person is his 
record, his job record or his school record. The best indica- 
tion of future performance is past performance, and if we 
develop a good cumulative record which will follow our chil- 
dren right through from the time they come under our in- 
fluence, up to the time of placement, we then have some- 
thing which is really useful. Of course, most of you do that, 
at least in an informal way, by really getting to know these 
boys and girls and these young men and young women, 
and knowing them as living, dynamic, functioning person- 
alities, so that even without an elaborate record system you 
have a pretty good understanding of what they can do and 
what they can not do. But I think we need to supplement 
these records which are recorded only in nervous system, 
and I think that in view of the hazards of life it would be 
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well if we recorded many of these things so that they might 
be used by our successors, should we pass from the stage. 

Then, too, we know how hazy our memories are over a 
period of years. I am really sold, if I may use the expression, 
on the value of the cumulative record which will record 
not only school achievement but interest, leisure time activi- 
ties and significant personality characteristics of these boys 
and girls. I think such records need to be supplemented by 
what we call “anecdotes,” little incidents recorded and placed 
in the file, which are highly revealing as to the outstanding 
personality characteristics of the particular child. 

Such a record system is three-dimensional in its scope. 
Any battery of tests can never be more than two-dimen- 
sional. It has no depth. It merely measures the surface at 
the time, but if you can trace the development of a child 
through the years and plot curves of development, you have 
something which gives you a pretty reliable means for prog- 
nosticating future performance. We need to supplement that, 
of course, by really getting to know young people as living 
personalities, and I know that it is a cardinal responsibility 
in your educational philosophy to do that. 

But there is another side to this guidance problem that 
we ought to mention in passing. I referred to it some min- 
utes ago. We have got to know more than the vocational 
liabilities and assets of these young people whom we are 
trying to counsel. We have really got to know the occupa- 
tional world as it exists today, and the world is changing 
so rapidly that unless someone in the institution is charged 
with responsibility for maintaining outside contacts and 
bringing back to the other members of the faculty what is 
going on, we too frequently advise on the basis of a voca- 
tional picture which existed a decade ago. So frequently 
parents give misguidance, even though they know their chil- 
dren pretty well, because they don’t realize the extent to 
which the vocational scene is shifting. 

In my opinion, in our public schools in a system such as 
Washington, the classroom teacher and the home-room 
teacher can provide pretty good social guidance and edu- 
cational guidance, but their vocational guidance is not worth 
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much because they don’t know enough about occupational 
requirements and trends. One who is really interested in 
vocational guidance can not afford to be just an academician 
housed within the confines of an institution and seldom com- 
ing in contact with the vocational world. We must go out 
and talk with industrialists. We must go out and talk to 
employment managers. We must know what is happening 
on this shifting vocational scene. Then we have to be inter- 
preters of that information to our students and to our col- 
leagues, so that they may counsel wisely and that their 
students may be guided wisely. 

Counsel is a fundamental part, of course, of any guid- 
ance program. We have tried in our large public schools to 
organize counseling into courses. It has worked fairly well 
but it is no substitute for individual counseling, the heart- 
to-heart talk with a person who knows quite a bit about 
the scene in which the other individual is seeking enlighten- 
ment. 

Someone asked a trainer of dogs what one needed to 
know to train dogs, and the trainer replied, “Well, you have 
got to know more than the dog.” I think that in connection 
with guidance, too often it is a case of the blind leading the 
blind when classroom teachers who have had no contact 
with the occupational world attempt to guide young people 
into this rapidly shifting scene. 

The fun of teaching, of course, is not in merely imparting 
intellectual information. The fun of teaching, as I see it, 
is in regarding each student as a unique individual who has 
to be studied as an individual and for whom an educational 
prescription has to be written as an individual. That makes 
teaching a job of human engineering, and we can’t separate 
the vocational self from the social self or the educational 
self. We know that more people lose their jobs because of 
inability to get along with others than because of lack of 
capacity to do what the job requires. And so this problem of 
social adjustment is fundamental in vocational adjustment, 
and we know that whether or not the individual receives 
the proper training depends very largely upon the educa- 
tional guidance that he receives. 
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So we have before us not an easy matter but a very com- 
plex one, that of studying individuals and of counseling 
with them in regard to the values which they most cher- 
ish, and in trying to help them see light a little farther 
ahead and then make it possible for them to reach their 
desired goal. 


Mr. Woop: May I ask whether you could give us in just 
a few words some of the vocational trends that you refer 
to, that may have come up in the last few months? 

Dr. Drees: Briefly, the trend seems to be toward ever 
narrowing specialization, with precarious footing in that 
narrow specialization. That is, in industry the person is 
called upon to do more and more of less and less, with less 
certainty that he will continue doing that very thing, which 
places vocational education people in a rather paradoxical 
position, because they want to train people for very minute 
operations, without any certainty that those operations 
will be continued. I feel that the implication of all that is, 
in machine work, for instance, to give a good grounding in 
fundamentals, with just a minimum in the direction of in- 
tensive specialization. Let the person apply those funda- 
mentals on the job and learn the minute operation on the 
job, and then he will be able to shift more rapidly from 
occupation to occupation. 

Homer Rainey released some figures on that about a year 
ago, which showed that in a surprisingly large number of 
fields the person could become properly oriented in less 
than two weeks. It was amazingly low. Of course, he wasn’t 
referring to the trades where specialized training is required, 
but in the survey of young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 in the State of Maryland. I am quite certain that 
more than half were engaged in lines of work for which the 
employer stated that two weeks of training were sufficient. 
That, I think, carries us back, as the former speaker stated, 
to the need for grounding in the fundamentals, and to avoid 
too narrow specialization vocationally. A well adjusted, alert 
individual, grounded in the fundamentals, can pretty quickly 
make adjustment in any one of a large number of occupa- 
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tions. But, on the other hand, that should not lead us to 
abandon specific vocational education when specifie train- 
ing is mandatory. 

Of course, the service occupations are increasing. In all 
probability, as a result of technological changes, we shall 
have fewer and fewer people engaged in manufacturing, 
but more and more we shall be called upon to provide service 
in beauty parlors, in theatres, and let us hope in schools 
and recreational activities of various kinds. That, I think, 
is one commonly accepted trend, away from production in 
terms of numbers involved, to an increase in the service 
occupations. 

It is unfortunate that as new occupations develop we 
find plenty of charlatans who are willing to utilize the serv- 
ices of the radio and the press in order to entice unwary 
young men into taking highly specialized courses which, 
in most cases, have no practical vocational value. There is 
a good article on that in the last number of Occupation, 
called “Quack Vocational Guidance.” 

Mk. Forrester: As I understand it, you would recommend 
a general shop course? 

Dr. Dresse: Yes, I would. 

Mr. Divine: Do you have any special vocations or trades 
suitable for the deaf in mind, rather than general shop work? 

Dr, Dresses: I think you here know so much more about 
that than I do that I should be reluctant to attempt to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Nitson: Dr. Dreese, you spoke of cumulative rec- 
ords. We are hearing more and more about cumulative rec- 
ords and anecdotal records. We started a year ago to try 
to get something that would help us more in our guidance 
program. Some time ago we received a letter from a social 
worker who wanted to know about the record of a lady 
who had been in our school. This former pupil, now a widow 
with eight children, had been in our school sometime in 
1904, and for the sake of the record the investigator wanted 
to know what sort of mark she had received. After a good 
deal of hunting we found that this former pupil was in the 
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third grade and had a mark of 75, which represented her 
achievement for that year. Just how much that helped the 
social worker I am not sure. 

Now we have just an ordinary little folder that costs per- 
haps a penny or two and we ask the teachers to put items 
in that folder in regard to each child which we think may 
be helpful as the years go by, anything that might be sig- 
nificant, that might indicate what the child is doing, in 
either a negative or positive helpful way. We have asked 
the teacher to contribute something that the child has done 
right out of the school work once or twice, or three or four 
times a month. It may be a particular little bit of art work 
that the teacher thinks is exceptionally good. And, as I say, 
we have taken it up from the negative as well as from the 
positive angle. That is, occasionally we have children who 
are problem children, and there are some things that go in 
there which are not complimentary. What we are trying 
to do is to get a fair picture of the child’s work, based on 
the product, the thing that he is doing every day. 

We started that a year ago, and I think it has been 
fairly successful during the past year. Some of the selec- 
tions that the teachers have conscientiously made have been 
good. In a few cases they are not so good. Some teachers 
did not turn in so much, but for every pupil there is a 
cumulative record, and I have asked the teachers to put 
a rubber band around last year’s papers and this year’s 
papers that they have already started, and we believe that 
when we begin to take up problems as they come up, and 
as they will come up in later years, that if we have a sheaf 
of papers, actual things that the children have done through 
the years, that will help us. Sometimes the teacher will do 
this. She will put an English paper in this file, and she may 
file in with that half a dozen papers of products that the 
other children have given her, and she may put a notation 
on it, “That is what John did.” And it is valuable because 
the teacher who reads that next year can see just how that 
compares with work that the other children in that grade 
have done. 
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It is a simple, easy thing to do, and yet we think that 
that will be a little bit more significant than giving a gen- 
eral average of say 75 for a year. 

Dr. ABERNATHY: I might also add that we keep a sheet 
each year on which the teacher turns in a summary of the 
child’s work, that is, outstanding good points and outstand- 
ing weak points. This other file described by Mr. Nilson is 
of tremendous value, but I have found those summary 
sheets of immense value in going over and getting a picture 
of the youngster back three or four years, particularly where 
we begin to find the same characteristics coming out year 
after year. The boy may have outstanding good points. He 
may have a certain weakness that is noted. Occasionally, 
we will find one pupil who is more sensitive to one thing than 
someone else, but if we go through them we shall see a 
trend. Such records are of great value when we get a request 
from a vocational guidance person who is in another city, 
in which case we can simply summarize that record and send 
it on. It is worth more than all of the 60’s and 70’s and 80’s 
and 90’s that the pupils may have gotten in their shop 
work, because you know how much those vary among in- 
dividual teachers. 

Dr. Rankin: Dr. Dreese, to what extent ought we to 
eliminate the parents or guardians from the vocational guid- 
ance picture? How would you go about that? The problem 
of vocational counseling is to a great extent a problem of 
family background, family wishes and other things that 
seem to indicate that the family should be brought in some- 
how. 

Dr. Dreese: That is a very difficult question, in some 
cases. In most instances, however, it works itself out. The 
first step, of course, is to help the child have a broader under- 
standing of the occupational world, so that he may formu- 
late a more intelligent choice. And then, after he has made 
a choice which is reinforced by additional thinking and ad- 
ditional information, of course he will proceed to enlighten 
the parents in regard to some of his desires in the matter. 
The parents may still feel that the boy ought to go into 
a different line of work. Possibly the father is an attorney, 
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and he wants the boy to be his successor. I found it help- 
ful in many instances to arrange joint conferences, and oc- 
casionally to have conferences with the father alone, telling 
him some of the things that we have learned at school about 
the boy which would indicate the advisability of the boy’s 
not doing what the father is insisting he shall do. If one 
has to be that blunt, I think it is better to talk to the 
parent alone, but frequently very good salesmanship may 
be practised in a joint conference with the boy and his 
father. But I would say the most important lead is to make 
certain that the boy himself has thought the problem through 
and knows what he wants to do, and has an intelligent 
reason for pursuing what he wants. Then he can go back 
and educate the parents in regard to the wisdom of his 
choice. But most of our young people who make a choice 
of an occupation do so on the basis of such insufficient 
evidence that they can’t put up a very good argument as 
to why they ought to enter the line of work. Many of them 
don’t even know what the job calls for in the way of train- 
ing and skill, or what it holds in the way of reward, and if 
we can see to it that choices are founded on a fairly reason- 
able background of evidence, then I think children can do 
a pretty good job of educating their parents. Occasionally 
other techniques will have to be resorted to, and every now 
and then we will lose the battle and the boy will be sent 
to college to do something that he ought not to do. We 
get scores of them at George Washington each year. I talk 
with many of these boys who ought not to be going into 
medicine, but who are being driven into medicine by fathers 
that want them to be physicians, and so forth. 

Mr. Peterson: I wonder if it is going to be more diffi- 
cult or less difficult to place handicapped people? Many feel 
that we have to give the deaf child something additional so 
that he has something that the average person hasn’t got, 
to make up for his handicap. That is why specialization, I 
think, has developed in our schools. 

Dr. Dresses: I can readily see the logic of that. In occu- 
pations which are open to the deaf they have more than 
held their own because of the compensating qualities which 
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they possess, and they are regarded as very valuable em- 
ployees, and in this competitive struggle, even in the produc- 
tion industries, they probably will continue to hold their 
own. But I think it is incumbent upon us who are interested 
in the education of the deaf to be eternally scouting for 
new outlets, for new occupations on this shifting scene 
from which we might set up training courses, and for which 
we might prepare these young people. That is too big a job 
to be done even by any one school, but if an association of 
this sort had a committee at work on that problem, consult- 
ing with any experts who may exist in the field, trying to 
formulate new frontier occupations as they open up, I think 
then we are doing our full duty along the line, and not until 
then. 

Mr. Bera: You stated we have got to know the occupa- 
tional problems of the outside, that we need someone to bring 
back to the school occupational requirements and trends. 
Would you explain the type of person you think could best 
do that, and do you know of any institution or any school 
system that is successfully doing that, and how? 

Dr. Dresses: If I may be a bit personal in answer to that 
question, I should like to tell you my experience when ten 
years ago, after receiving my degree in the field of guid- 
ance, I went to the J. C. Penney Foundation in Grinnell, 
Iowa, and attempted to develop a guidance program for that 
school. I was chuck full of information about statistics 
and psychological tests, but I didn’t know anything about 
the midwest, had never been farther west than Pittsburgh, 
and I was completely lost for many months. I found that 
the young people didn’t want book information about occu- 
pations. I had a list of bibliographies on all the recent books 
in the field of occupation, but the surest way to discourage 
a young person from ever coming back to another confer- 
ence was to tell him, “You ought to read chapter 7 in such 
and such a book.” 

I soon realized that I had to improve my education if I 
wanted to be of any service to that institution, so I went 
out in the field. I established contacts with our alumni in 
the various cities of the midwest, and they put me in touch 
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with other friends of the institution representing various 
lines of work, and I just talked with people by the hour 
about the type of work that they were doing, the likelihood 
of opportunities for our graduates, what kind of men and 
women they wanted, how much pay they got. And then, 
like a well trained social worker, just as soon as I could 
get out of their presence, I would hastily scribble notes so 
that when I returned I might dictate a fairly detailed ac- 
count of what. I had learned. After doing that for two years 
I built up a fairly sizable pile of occupational information 
that was pertinent to our particular school and was really 
alive. It contained many letters from alumni. I would write 
to a young man in the packing house industry in Chicago 
and say: “What do you think of Swift & Company? Would 
you advise the other fellow to go in there and try to get a 
job?” I put it in very colloquial terms. I did the same thing 
in the flour mills in Minneapolis. They replied very fluently, 
giving the “low down” so to speak, on their particular indus- 
try and particular employer, and I soon had a file of in- 
formation that the boys really liked to read. They would 
come in and say: “Do you have anything on’”—well, they 
wouldn’t say “bond salesman,” because we always have lots 
of so-called “opportunities” for bond salesmen, but they 
wanted to know, “Do you know anything about the leather 
industry down in St. Louis?” Then I could say: “Yes, seven 
or eight of the boys that graduated from here in the last 
five years are down there. They are with such and such 
firms. Here is a letter from one of them which I have been 
authorized to let the other boys read.” And they would read 
that and tell the other fellows in the dormitory about it, 
and they would be back to read the same material. That was 
the type of material they wanted. 

Now, we have an index called “The Occupational Index,” 
which is issued monthly and lists everything published, prac- 
tically, which deals with occupations, and some of it is good 
live material. But nothing can take the place of field visi- 
tation, so I would say that anyone doing guidance work 
should either have such a practical background or acquire it 
in the process of guidance. He should spend a certain portion 
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of his time outside the walls of the institution, just talking 
with people in various lines of work, getting employment 
types, getting recent trends, then coming back and making 
that available. 

I ran a column in the college paper called “Employment 
Tips.” That was very widely read, I understand, because I 
tried to put in there some of the latest things I had found. 
The young people are interested in that sort of thing but they 
are not interested in the academic approach. They want the 
truth without any dressing up. They want plain, unvar- 
nished truth. 

I think we frequently can make substantial progress by 
encouraging the co-operation of lay members of the com- 
munity who will be interested in serving on the advisory 
board in regard to such matters. We have here in Washing- 
ton, in connection with the Y.M.C.A., a list of several hun- 
dred speakers representing practically all occupational lines 
here in Washington, who, upon request, will go into a high 
school and give a talk or confer with a small group in regard 
to opportunities in a given field of work. It seems to me that 
if we are living in a town where we have a live Kiwanis 
Club or Rotary Club, we might be able to get the advice 
of some sort of committee taken in from this practical bus- 
iness world, to advise with us, and then if there happened 
to be any occupational experts in the city, just draw upon 
them for services. 

We have recently organized in the United States Office of 
Education a rather complete occupational information and 
guidance service. which is eager to extend its influence, and 
if a group of this sort were to make any particular requests 
of that office, I am sure that the staff there would do every- 
thing in its power to be of assistance to you. The new chief 
is Harry Jaeger, and he has a group of six or seven full-time 
assistants trying to develop better guidance techniques and 
making available what is known about guidance, and we 
ought to make these people work for us. 


In discussion Dr. Brown referred to the impossibility of 
the school’s providing special training for every line of work 
in which the deaf person may eventually find employment. 
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The school should therefore confine itself to imparting gen- 
eral skills and the attitude that a job must be done well if 
at all. The school should, however, strive to give diversified 
training within the vocations it teaches whenever that is 
possible. Further consideration should be given to the health 
of the child, his aptitudes for the kind of work he wishes to 
take up, and the vocational situation in the community from 
which he comes. 


PRESIDENT Driaes: I am sure we could go on indefinitely 
with this very important discussion, but as our time is limited 
we must ask that this portion of our session, in agreement 
with our program, be closed by Mr. Skyberg. 

Mr. Sxysere: I jotted down a few items as the discussion 
was going on; these I shall review hastily. Our situation in 
New York, of course, is somewhat different from that which 
obtains in any other State because of the number of schools 
and because of the assignment of responsibilities and duties 
to various schools. In New York City the schools for the 
deaf—the Lexington School, St. Joseph’s, and the New York 
School—are all vitally concerned in the interlocking pro- 
gram which will best serve the individual child in the metro- 
politan area. The Lexington School has the advanced voca- 
tional training for the girls and we in White Plains have the 
advanced vocational training for the boys. Now, a consoli- 
dation of effort among these schools certainly has produced 
greater efficiency and greater performance. It has also 
brought out some very definite problems. 

Just to show you what happens, let us just take the en- 
tering group of pupils this fall. We admitted, I think, 34 
new pupils, and of that group eighteen were boys of fifteen 
or sixteen years and up who came for vocational training. 
There is first the problem of selection of a vocation and then 
to do what we can to give them the related academic work 
which goes with it. 

Dr. Dreese spoke of the college man coming to him for 
counsel in determining his choice. We do just that. These 
boys come in, and most of them have never been in a school 
for the deaf in advanced work. They may have been in a 
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special class in the public schools, but they have gone along 
and struggled as well as they could and reached the point 
where their academic training has begun to lag and they 
are in search of vocational training. We give them a chance 
to go through the shop with father or mother or any other 
relative, look the situation over, tell us what they would 
like to do, tell us what they think they can succeed in, and 
then we sort of take the thing apart, put it together again, 
and let the boy sell his choice; 7.e., “Just exactly why do you 
think now that this is your best choice and what are you 
going to be able to do with it after you are through with 
it?” We have had a remarkable response to that sort of ex- 
perience. 

Then there are the records, the boys’ records. We have 
kept these records for five years now, and if a boy is in 
trouble outside, he knows what his record is in school. He 
isn’t going to ask for it if it is not a good record. But if it 
is a good one, he has that to fall back upon. Also on his 
certificate, when he leaves school, we say exactly what he 
has done, what courses he has taken, the amount of time 
spent in them, and by reference to your printed course of 
study the employer can determine how many hours were 
spent each week in a particular course, and we give his pro- 
ficiency of accomplishment right there, and if he requires 
additional reference he can come back to the school records 
and it is all available. 

The question of proficiency in any given occupation, which 
has been touched upon by a great many of us, is again an 
individual matter. If we have an employment opportunity 
available, we set about preparing that boy, if he is quali- 
fied, for that particular opportunity. It so happened two 
years ago that out of a graduating class of 38 boys we had 
32 of them on the job, or ready to step into work on gradua- 
tion day, just simply by concentrating on the opportunities 
which were available. 

Where did these opportunities come from? They came 
from our placement service. There again Dr. Dreese spoke 
of being able to reach out into industry, to find out what is 
available and what is needed. Well, our placement officer 
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during the past five years has made, I think, some 7,000 
visits to the various employment establishments. On the 
basis of that information we know what to expect. She 
knows by personal contact with an employer exactly what 
kind of man he wants and what that man is to do, and if it is 
nothing more than a very limited occupation such as polish- 
ing a piece of metal in a certain way, we give that boy, as Dr. 
Dreese suggested, a couple of weeks of practice in polishing. 
He goes down there and he does that work. It may not have 
permanency, but, after all, as far as the school program is 
concerned, we have served to produce employability as well 
as employment. 

Now let us think a moment about the question of employ- 
ment. Dr. Bjorlee mentioned the fact that we try to make 
experts out of all our pupils. It is quite true they all want to 
be experts, they want to be the best workmen on the job, 
and when they have been at work a week they think they 
ought to have a raise; they are worth it. Of course, that at- 
titude is very difficult to combat, and I think that Dr. 
Dreese’s suggestion about his work at Grinnell University, 
getting from those who are already working a comeback 
about the jobs they are holding will do a great deal to meet 
the element of—well, shall we say, “dissatisfaction,” and 
the desire to know why it takes so long to get anywhere in 
any particular occupation. When you take a boy who is, let 
us say, a printer, who has worked as a union printer, who 
has worked for years and years and is still working, and is 
probably only a little bit better off than he was when he 
started, it is very difficult to explain to that boy why that is, 
unless he actually sees and knows it from the personal ex- 
perience of someone else. 

And again the question of using—I think Dr. Brown re- 
ferred to it—a particular type of training in some other oc- 
cupation. We had a splendid baker at our school who made 
the finest pie crust. We had an opening for him in a small, 
high-grade pastry manufacturing establishment in New 
York City. He went down there, and, of course, like all be- 
ginners, he had to “stand the gaff.” But he couldn’t adjust 
to it. So he got a job running a bus service up in the moun- 
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tains outside of New York, and he is still running it. Well, 
his training has not been wasted, has it? You might say it 
has, but after all, we should not encircle our graduates with 
a limited scope of future activities. They have a right to go 
out and do just exactly what they find to do. I don’t care 
what their training is. You train a shoemaker and he wants 
to make doughnuts. Well, let him do it. Let us not feel bad 
about it, either. It is no criticism of the school. You have 
given that boy all you can. You have given him habits, you 
have given him attitude, you have given him appreciation 
of what it means to go out and work for a living. 

I have here an outline of prevocational study and a frame- 
work of the vocational courses offered in the New York and 
Lexington Schools, as worked out in collaboration with the 
State Department of Education. It is a good beginning, but 
I can see that it will require some modification as time goes 
on. We feel, though, we are now using it with success. I 
shall not take the time to read it to you, but wish to submit 
it for the record. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GUIDANCE, TRY-OUT AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
IN SCHOOLS FoR DEAF 


1. Guidance services and practical arts try-out and finding courses 
shall be provided for a period of three years for all boys and girls 
before they are permitted to undertake any vocational courses. 

2. Vocational courses shall be of two kinds: (a) those providing 
general all-round preparation for entrance to one craft trade and 
(b) those providing general preparation for not more than three 
types of work, each one of which shall be of the semi-skilled variety. 

3. The craft trade courses shall provide four or more years of train- 
ing which shall be organized as follows: 


First Year 
2 clock hours per day—practical shop work 
4 clock hours per day—general subjects 
Second Year 
2 clock hours per day—practical shop work 
4 clock hours per day—general subjects 
Third Year 


4 clock hours per day—practical shop work and related techni- 
cal instruction 
2 clock hours per day—general subjects 


Fourth Year 


4 clock hours per day—practical shop work and related techni- 
cal instruction ; 
2 clock hours per day—general subjects 
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Fifth and Subsequent Years 


5 clock hours per day—practical shop work and related tech- 
nical instruction 
1 clock hour per day—general subjects 


4, The semi-skilled, multi-occupations courses shall provide four or 
more years of training which shall be organized as follows: 


First Year 


Pupil elects a semi-skilled course 
2 clock hours per day—practical shop work 
4 clock hours per day—general subjects 


Second Year 


Pupil elects a second semi-skilled course 
2 clock hours per day—practical shop work 
4 clock hours per day—general subjects 


Third, Fourth and Fifth Years 


Pupil elects a third semi-skilled course 
4 clock hours per day—practical shop work 
2 clock hours per day—general subjects 


Guidance Service 
The Guidance services and facilities shall consist of the following: 


1 Class discussion regarding vocations 
2 Personal counseling 

3 Exploratory courses 

4 Library reference material and work on occupations 
5 Trips to industries, stores, offices, etc. 
6 Moving pictures on occupations 

7 Organized use of leisure 

8 Vocational adjustment courses 

9 Consultation service for parents 

10 Educational and aptitude testing 

11 Placement 

12 Follow-up service 


Boys Practical Arts and Try-Out Services 
The practical arts and try-out services shall consist of the following 
for boys: 
I. Arts and Crafts 
A Leather craft 
B Metal and wood 
C Paper craft work 
D Fabric weaving 
II. Industrial Arts Shops 
A General metal 
B General wood 
C General electricity 
D Printing 
E Textiles 
F Ceramics 


Girls Practical Arts and Try-Out Services 
The practical arts and try-out services shall consist of the follow- 
ing for girls: 
I. Arts and Crafts Courses 
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A Needle craft 
B Leather craft 
C Metal work 
D Woodworking 
E Paper craft work 
II. Homemaking 
A Elementary sewing 
B Elementary cooking and nutrition 
C House care 
D Family relationships 
E Personal care and grooming 
F Home nursing 


Craft Trades for Boys 
The following shall be approved as craft trades for boys: 
I. Machine shop practice 
II. Painting and interior decoration 
III. Printing 
IV. Applied electricity 
V. Carpentry 
VI. Automobile mechanics 
VII. Mechanical drafting 
VIII. Applied or commercial art 
IX. Commercial photography 
X. Sheet metal 


Semi-Skilled Occupations for Boys 
The following shall be approved as semi-skilled occupations for 


boys: 
I. Baking 
II. Sign painting 
III. Garment manufacturing, cleaning, pressing and repair 
IV. Shoe repairing 
V. Bookbinding 
VI. Upholstery 


Craft Trades for Girls 
The following shall be approved as craft trades for girls: 
I. Trade (custom) dressmaking and tailoring 
II. Vocational homemaking 
III. Garment manufacturing 


- Semi-Skilled Occupations for Girls 
Msg following shall be approved as semi-skilled occupations for 
girls: 
I. Power machine operation 

II. Laundry work 

III. Craft work (for selected pupils) 
A Bookbinding 
B Needle craft 
C Novelty manufacturing 
D Leather, metal and wood 


Mr. Skyberg also referred to a report by the placement 
officer serving the three major residential schools for the 


deaf in New York City. According to this report, covering 
activity over a five-year period, 1,455 placements were made. 
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These placements represented 66 different vocational fields, 
which included 151 occupations. Of the latter 118 were 
skilled trades and 33 were unskilled. There was in addition a 
special group of 78 sheltered workshop workers. From this 
report Mr. Skyberg concluded that the old-line vocational 
courses offered at the New York School were standing up 
well, since they furnished the basic training necessary for the 
specific placements made by the placement officer. A large 
measure of the soundness of the vocational program of the 
school Mr. Skyberg attributed to the fact that only skilled 
trades instructors are appointed, persons who by State re- 
quirement must have at least five years of actual trade ex- 
perience as well as special normal school qualifications. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: We move now to a paper by Mr. 
Craig: “Vocational Guidance In and Out of School.” 


Mr. Craiec: 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SCHOOL AND OUT 


“Vocational Guidance,” as defined by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, “is the process of assisting the 
individual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter 
upon and progress in it. It is concerned primarily with help- 
ing individuals make decisions and choices involved in plan- 
ning a future and building a career—decisions and choices 
necessary in effecting satisfactory vocational adjustment.” 
This definition of guidance applies whether it is carried on 
during the school period of a person’s life or afterward. 
While Vocational Guidance deals with the whole problem of 
adjusting an individual to occupational life, Vocational 
Education deals more specifically with training him in skills 
and related knowledge of certain occupations. Confusing 
these ideas should be avoided. 

Early in the history of the education of the deaf, in this 
country, our schools interested themselves in vocational 
education and from the very beginning have given excellent 
training in a limited number of vocations. However, this 
training was without the help of an adequate guidance 
program and had little relationship to the occupations fol- 
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lowed by a large per cent of the pupils after leaving school. 
Once I was told that the system for placing boys in the 
various shops for training in a certain school was to place 
the bright boys with good language in the printing shop, 
the boys with general intelligence but poor language in the 
woodshop, the next group had to take shoe repairing, those 
with additional physical handicaps could take tailoring, and 
the remainder, including problem cases, were sent to the 
farm. You will notice the term “placed” was used, for I 
gathered the impression that the head of the school arbi- 
trarily decided in which shop the boys must work, with little 
regard for the individual’s interest, the parents’ wishes or the 
teachers’ opinion. Even the judgment of “brightness” or 
“dullness” in a pupil was arrived at by a combination of 
observation and guesswork. While this may have been a 
gross exaggeration, there is little doubt but that our early 
attempts at guidance were bungling and inadequate. More- 
over, surveys have shown us that all too few of the gradu- 
ates of our schools have followed the vocations in which they 
were trained. It is only fair to say that in recent years a 
great deal of thought has been put on guidance for our pupils 
and in several schools excellent constructive work has been 
the outcome. 

Now, any adequate program for vocational guidance would 
require an administration and equipment that few of our 
schools for the deaf are able to afford at the present. Never- 
theless, there are some phases of a guidance program each 
school can carry on creditably and, thereby, render an in- 
valuable service to its pupils. Each school has some equip- 
ment that can be utilized for guidance. And what is very 
fortunate, there are outside agencies, well-equipped, and 
eager to help, if a proper plan of co-operation could be set 
up. 

Any adequate program would first of all require a trained 
counselor, preferably a teacher on the staff of the school. 
Such a counselor would need the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the superintendent and teachers, both academic and voca- 
tional. He must have available individual cumulative school 
records for each pupil, registering from year to year progress 
in school, records of physical and mental tests and histories 
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of recreational interests and activities. There must be oppor- 
tunities for the counselor to talk with parents in order to 
profit from their knowledge of their children and to study 
the economic and social status of the family, and to plan 
with them a reasonable program for their deaf boy or girl. 
Teachers and supervisors can contribute materially to the 
information needed in counseling. The most important of 
these interviews should be with the pupil himself to learn in 
what he is interested and what he wants to do. Of course the 
judgment of the pupil at any one time cannot be accepted as 
final but frequently it will contribute to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of his problem. The self-expression of a deaf pupil may 
be of less value than of a normal pupil because of the lack 
of experience and isolation due to deafness. 

In addition to these data gathered from records, teachers, 
friends, parents, and the pupils themselves there must be 
certain opportunities set up so that the pupils can better 
study themselves and so that the counselor can be of greater 
assistance to the pupil in his choice of a vocation. In so far 
as it is possible a program of guidance should be built around 
self-determination. This part of the program must include 
instruction in school on the various working opportunities 
offered by the community, field trips for first-hand inspection 
of job possibilities, a series of visits to the school by repre- 
sentatives of various industries, films of jobs and working 
conditions, and material on vocations in the library for study 
by the pupil. Of great value is the actual shop set-up in a 
school. This should be so arranged that the pupil can explore 
several vocations and decide for himself which he likes and 
what he can do. At the same time the counselor has an op- 
portunity to study the pupil’s fitness for different lines of 
work. This can be done in a general shop or by rotating 
pupils through several shops. 

Added to cumulative records and results of the exploratory 
courses and study period should be results of objective tests. 
A battery of tests alone can not tell an individual what he 
can do but it does assist the counselor in advising that in- 
dividual. The tests usually included are tests of intelligence, 
interest, aptitude, personality and achievement. 

Most of our residential schools for the deaf will find it 
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difficult to carry out this complete program but they can set 
up a modified version of it. Few if any of the schools have a 
trained counselor on their staffs but, no doubt, there is 
someone teaching in each school who would like to devote 
part or all of his time to such work if given encouragement 
and an opportunity to train himself. The principal of the 
. vocational department should make a good counselor if his 
other duties are not too heavy. 

The residential school does have a distinct advantage in 
that the pupils are in the one school from early childhood, 
affording opportunity for collecting records and making 
careful studies of his interests and abilities. In such a school 
there is usually close co-operation among the teachers and 
officers, and enthusiasm for guidance could be easily en- 
gendered. There is a disadvantage in that the child is away 
from his home a great deal of the time and sometimes at a 
great distance. It is difficult to call in the parents for confer- 
ences. Moreover, the parents do not know their child so well 
and all too frequently are not familiar with the severity and 
limiting effect of deafness as a handicap. Again the counselor 
does not know the vocational opportunities in the neighbor- 
hood of the home. These difficulties can be abridged to some 
extent by taking advantage of the occasional visits of the 
parents, written correspondence, and the services of the 
school field agent when there is one. The educational por- 
tion of the guidance program can be carried on with the co- 
operation of the teachers. Field trips to nearby industries can 
be planned and the exploratory courses in the vocational de- 
partment can he conducted to the limit of the school’s 
equipment. 

The testing program should be carried on by someone 
particularly trained in that field and unless the school is 
fortunate enough to have someone so trained it will have to 
be done by some outside agency co-operating with the voca- 
tional counselor of the school. 

All of this leads to assisting the individual to choose an 
occupation and to prepare for it. The preparation may be 
only partially completed while the individual is in school and 
partially completed in continuation schools or on the job. 
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Traditionally our schools have carried their pupils to the 
day of graduation and, beyond that, have left them to their 
own devices or to the various social agencies interested in 
helping them. This can be easily understood. Most school 
men are academically trained and know little or nothing 
about vocational education. They do not have close contact 
with industry. The schools are underfinanced and under- 
manned so that the average superintendent feels that his 
school has done well if the pupils receive ordinary instruction 
with some vocational training. 

At the present, more progressive thinking is forcing school 
people to re-orient themselves in relation to the lives of their 
pupils. The failure on the part of their former pupils to ad- 
just themselves properly suggests that the educational in- 
stitutions have not lived up to the slogan “Education is 
preparation for life.” Failure to follow the vocation chosen 
while in school, failure to get a job or keep a job, and failure 
to adjust to ordinary social conditions reflect upon the guid- 
ance and training while in school and, with any handicapped 
group, point to a specific school. If the efficiency of any 
school is to be judged by the success or failure of its gradu- 
ates and former pupils, then it behooves that school to study 
the results of its training in order to correct its defects. In 
the field of special education it is difficult to draw a clear- 
cut line between counseling and training in school and place- 
ment and follow-up after school. There is an overlapping 
functioning that must be the responsibility of the school or 
the school and some outside agency. In several of the states 
the schools have the assistance of placement officers working 
under the state labor board or a similar governmental divi- 
sion and devoting all or part of their time to placement and 
follow-up. In other states the schools must depend upon the 
hit-or-miss activities of some member of the staff, which is 
usually the superintendent. In practically all of the states 
the Federal government in co-operation with the state gov- 
ernment has set up a Vocational Rehabilitation Service for 
the counseling, training and placement of handicapped per- 
sons. The degree to which this service can and will help the 
deaf varies from state to state. I believe a closer co-operation 
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on the part of the schools and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service would be very fruitful. 

The Kendall School is small and differs in many respects 
from the large state schools but we are training the same 
type of handicapped persons and what we are trying to do 
may be of interest to some of you. 

We have 75 pupils drawn from the city of Washington. 
Our vocational training equipment is large for so small a 
school, for our location on the campus of the college permits 
us to use its shops, greenhouse and dairy. Our location in the 
city gives us easy access to the homes of the pupils and fre- 
quent conferences with the parents. Follow-up is not difficult 
and a complete file of our former pupils and their occupa- 
tions is kept. Seldom does a former pupil change his job or 
run into difficulty without our knowing of it immediately. 
One disadvantage is that the city of Washington has very 
few industries in which to place our graduates. Government 
activities do not absorb many of the graduates of the Kendall 
School. In addition to this, many of the graduates of Gallau- 
det College prefer to remain in Washington instead of re- 
turning to their home states and offer an unfair competition 
for the graduates of the lower school. We are too small to 
afford a counselor or a placement officer, so most of the ac- 
tivities along these lines fall upon the principal or one of 
the teachers. We have been very fortunate in the assistance 
given us by two government agencies, the Public Employ- 
ment Center of the United States Employment Service and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the District of Co- 
lumbia. These two agencies work to assist each other and the 
schools in placing handicapped persons. 

The Public Employment Center not only seeks employ- 
ment for those applying to it but is taking over the employ- 
ment problems of many of the large concerns in the city. In- 
stead of applying directly to a store or restaurant for a 
job, an applicant must go to the Center for examination and 
listing. The business concern, when in need of help, calls the 
Center and asks for so many workers of a certain descrip- 
tion. This Center has one man who devotes all of his time to 
the handicapped and, fortunately for us, he is especially 
interested in the deaf. When a deaf person applies to the 
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Center for a job, whether there is immediate placement or 
not, he is listed, also, with the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. If the Center thinks the applicant needs further 
training before placement the Rehabilitation Service takes 
over the training and enlists the help of the Center in place- 
ment after a period of training. When the deaf applicants 
are former pupils of the Kendall School, the school supplies 
all available data on file. Interpreters are supplied when 
needed. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Service has on its staff 
persons trained to carry out a testing program and to serve 
counselors. Its practice is to assist in the selection of a voca- 
tion and to plan a program of training, frequently financed 
by it, and to find a placement. No case is considered closed 
until a satisfactory placement is made. If the placement is 
not satisfactory, a new location is sought and even additional 
training undertaken when necessary. Also, it can furnish 
special equipment, needed by the individual, such as arti- 
ficial limbs and hearing aids. 

Within the past few months the Service has assisted six 
of our June graduates. Four were placed on jobs where the 
training begun in the school could be continued for ten 
months. In each case the Service paid the employee 25 
dollars a month for the training. In turn the employer was 
persuaded to match the 25 dollars and turn the whole of 
50 dollars a month over to the trainee for the duration of 
the apprenticeship. Three of the graduates were supplied 
with hearing aids. One girl is being helped with her college 
expenses. Another boy was placed temporarily where he 
could work and at the same time be studied for future train- 
ing and placement. 

The school has been able to help with this work by sup- 
plying information concerning each person, and by sending 
someone to visit the various shops from time to time. This is 
necessary to help the trainees in adjusting themselves to 
their new environment, to lend encouragement, and to iron 
out difficulties between the employer and the trainee. These 
visits are usually made with a representative of the Rehabili- 
tation Service. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Service is not only assisting 
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the deaf who are out of school and the recent graduates but 
is busy planning with us the training and placement of 
pupils who are to graduate next June and the following June. 
We hope to expand this program so that the school with the 
assistance of the Rehabilitation Service can assist each in- 
dividual to choose an occupation early and start preparing 
for it while in school, using as far as possible the equipment 
and facilities of the school. Then upon leaving school he will 
continue his training under the guidance of the Vocational 
Service and eventually enter upon a vocation in which he can 
progress satisfactorily. Through this co-operation we hope 
to eliminate many of the mistakes in choosing a vocation, 
much of the wasted effort on the part of the school, and a 
great deal of human disappointment. 

When such agencies as the Employment Center and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service are available the schools 
will have to assume the responsibility of teaching its pupils 
how to take advantage of them and to co-operate with them. 
We have seen a person register at the Center, and when a 
job was not immediately forthcoming, wander off never to 
return again. It has been very difficult to explain to our 
deaf people the apprenticeship plan of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service. Instead of accepting it as a wonderful 
opportunity to learn a trade on the job, with a small com- 
pensation while in training, many of them have complained 
of the small pay and have struck for more money. 

The co-operation of the various groups interested in the 
handicapped has been helped by a luncheon group that meets 
frequently during the winter months. The group is composed 
of government workers employed in guidance, training and 
placement. A representative of the school was invited to join 
the group. At the luncheons information is freely exchanged 
and interest in the various cases is kept alive. 

We have had one very interesting experience in placement 
I want to pass on to you before closing. At a Rotarian 
luncheon the manager of the local Coca Cola Bottling Plant 
met Dr. Hall and became interested in the deaf as prospec- 
tive employees. A short time afterward he phoned and asked 
for four boys. Needless to say those boys were supplied but 
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what is more important they were hand picked. The working 
conditions were good and the wages fair. The news quickly 
spread among Washington’s deaf population and quite a 
number applied for positions. The manager arbitrarily made 
the school an employment agency by saying that he would 
consider only those applicants recommended by the school. 
The school immediately had a long list of applicants on file, 
some coming from as far away as Tennessee and Florida. 
There are now fourteen boys working in that plant and in 
over two and a half years not one of them has lost his posi- 
tion. We tell you of this experience not to encourage you to 
send us more applicants but to suggest that you open up the 
same field in your own community. The work does not re- 
quire a high degree of manual skill nor much intelligence. 
Attentiveness and willingness to work seem to be the main 
qualities needed. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: Winding up the work of the day we 
shall deal now with the question of “Discipline in Our 
Schools for the Deaf.” Mr. Raney will deliver a paper on the 
subject. 


Mr. RANEY: 


DISCIPLINE IN OUR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Discipline is as old as society itself. Through all ages 
people have been subjected or guided by the conception of 
this term at that particular time and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that stress, interpretation, or application of this term 
has constantly changed from the inception of time. I should 
like to present this paper with my conception of the present 
day application of the term. 

When we speak of discipline as affecting our schools for 
the deaf, we must be conscious of the fact that, as personality 
is the sum total of the individual, order or regulation is the 
sum total of our schools. It is not enough merely to think 
of the boys and girls when we speak of discipline; we must 
take into account our staff, our employees and even the 
contacts we permit to be made. 

From the staff and employee standpoint relating to con- 
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ception and practice so far as controlling conduct is con- 
cerned I should like to confess that in nearly every school 
such is our own particular reflection. Exceptions to this in- 
terpretation will arise to be sure, but by in large the attitudes 
reflected through thought and deed of our groups is in the 
main their interpretation of our own personal reflections. 

It is folly for us to minimize the influence our teaching 
staff exerts in our program of order. Deaf children are not 
unlike the hearing in their conceptions of the place their 
teacher fills aside from the lessons and tasks assigned daily. 
We, of the teaching profession, realize fully the fact that the 
greatest security we have is found in the pride we share with 
pupils whom we taught and who have later on made good. 
This pride is the shining light that comforts during the un- 
steady years after retiring from active duty. Knowing this 
to be true and knowing also that children learn best by 
example, we cannot help being impressed daily how strongly 
deaf children adhere to imitation. This'is all too true, be 
the example good or bad. Therefore, we cannot forget the 
place of each and every teacher in the scheme of evaluating 
success or failure in our program of direction. 

What has just been said regarding teachers can also be 
said of other employees. The conception of right and wrong 
held by employees has a most telling effect on the attitudes 
of children under their charge or with whom they come in 
contact daily. One unsympathetic employee or teacher can 
do more to disturb our discipline program than all the rest 
can possibly do to build. We should, therefore, recognize that 
our programs for discipline or order are not for the student 
groups alone, but for all persons working for and coming in 
contact with our schools. 

While speaking of teachers and employees there are two 
observations I should like to make. First is the importance 
of understanding deaf children. Often we find difficulty some- 
where along the line and the defense proposed by the teacher 
or employee is that he likes the children and is kind and 
sympathetic toward them, and from every observation this is 
true, but in the last analysis he fails to understand the 
reasoning of the child. I am sure we have all] found this to be 
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true many times and unless this can be remedied our pro- 
grams would be much better off with the removal of such an 
individual. The second observation is that our programs are 
greatly strengthened if we who are responsible for the school 
administration have no interference from outside persons, 
groups or agencies in the matter of selecting teachers or 
employees. I am sure these observations present opportuni- 
ties for discussion or consideration by this convention. 

In considering our student body we must take into account 
the home influences and the home training. We must through 
sympathetic understanding and patience win the respect of 
our pupils whereby policies and procedures affecting their 
conduct and order of the day may from time to time be 
changed and at the same time be willingly accepted. I am 
sure most of us agree that the program which provides an 
abundance of worth-while activity and promotes the great- 
est amount of individual growth and contentment is most 
beneficial and acceptable. Your conception of what consti- 
tutes worth-while activity may, and perhaps does, differ 
greatly from mine, but there is one point on which we can 
all agree and that is idleness in our programs creates serious 
problems of discipline. 

The very nature underlying the reasoning of our pupils 
should cause us to be deeply appreciative of a lesson history 
has given us so vividly; all things that are worth while such 
as religion, the home, the state, etc., came slowly, but are 
destined to live long. We are all aware of the constant evolu- 
tion which attended all of these fundamental institutions 
and through all of the modifications we know them as they 
are today. Similarly changes in our programs for the regula- 
tion of conduct or order must be made and just as surely 
we must expect and even effect modifications. What has been 
true in the history of institutions is also true in the presence, 
growth and modification of the conceptions and applications 
of discipline or order in our schools for the deaf. 

It is most important for us to inject a generous quantity 
of human sympathy and understanding into our order 
whatever it may be. In order to do that we must be modern 
in our thinking and planning and should constantly be aware 
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of the fact that success or failure in our program of discipline 
is very largely dependent on our own conceptions, the con- 
ceptions of our teachers and employees, and the manner in 
which we effect changes from time to time. 

I am sure that all of us realize that we must cultivate a 
hearty and wholesome reception of our entire program by our 
deaf alumni and patrons in general of our schools. By proper 
and careful leadership this can be accomplished and in turn 
the enthusiasm shown by these deservedly interested groups 
will have a most definite and wholesome effect on the gen- 
eral atmosphere among our children. To my way of thinking 
all of us are duty and professionally bound to assume this 
responsibility and should we fail in the proper discharge of 
it, time will show devastating results. 

Finally, the greatest insurance for a successful program 
in every respect calls for our striving to improve our entire 
staff and personnel through more careful selection based on 
higher specialized training and successful experience in our 
own field to the end that we all recognize the child in our 
program as our greatest asset, that we place his interests 
above personal, social, financial or political gain and that 
we all turn our faces toward the rising sun and rededicate 
ourselves anew to the lasting welfare of childhood. 


Following the reading of Mr. Raney’s paper, the discus- 
sion turned to specific aspects of the problem of discipline. 
Mr. Boatner made the observation that the efficient func- 
tioning of a school for the deaf depends largely on the order 
of its discipline and that the individual’s ability to profit by 
it is to a large extent going to determine his success in so- 
ciety. Discipline itself may be either of the oppressive, 
imposed kind, or it may be that type which a group of in- 
dividuals voluntarily accepts for the common good. Mr. 
Boatner further emphasized the importance of having the 
members of the staff understand the deaf child. An important 
factor in promoting a wholesome morale is a well-rounded 
active school program in which the pupils themselves build 
up a personal responsibility for good order that does not 
countenance a disturbance to the general harmony. This Mr. 
Boatner described as “the community attitude.” This re- 
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sponsibility is in part developed by permitting the older 
pupils a greater degree of privilege. Dr. Manning told of the 
effective use of “merit rolls,” which rewarded good conduct 
with special privileges. 

Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the Conference adjourned. 

In the evening of the same day, October 26, the mem- 
bers of the Conference and the members of the faculties of 
Gallaudet College and Kendall School, and their respective 
wives and husbands, were guests of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at a dinner held in the Garden House of 
the Dodge Hotel. In addition to a program of music, there 
were addresses by Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education, U. S. Office of Education, Dr. Harris 
Taylor, former superintendent of the Lexington School, and 
Mr. Howard M. Bell, of the American Youth Commission. 


SEVENTH Session, Fripay Mornine, OcToser 27, 1939 


The Conference reassembled for its final session at nine 
o’clock, Friday morning, October 27, in the Chapel of 
Gallaudet College, Dr. Driggs, presiding. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: We are ready now for our closing 
session. We start this morning with a paper by Mr. Divine 
on “The School Library.” 


Mr. Divine: 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Barring all makeshifts, the modern school library is the 
busiest laboratory in the educational system. It should be 
the central laboratory for the whole system. 

The greatest thing that ever happened in the history of 
the progress of education was the abandonment of that 
abominable method of using strictly and religiously one 
book, a textbook. It is probably the real reason for the in- 
creasing importance of libraries in the schools. Sit in a 
classroom and observe the teacher’s method of instruction. 
If the instruction is effective, if she is holding the atten- 
tion of her students, and if she is arousing any interest in 
the subject, she is digressing from the textbook and is il- 
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luminating the subject by linking it with some related sub- 
ject. Effective instruction gives a student more than one 
point of view of the subject, and the only unbiased method 
is to present it to him from several sources and let him have 
a chance to draw some conclusions of his own. If the teacher 
is successful in arousing a growing interest, the student 
and teacher will be constant visitors in the library. 

For this reason the school library is an adequate measure 
of the kind of teaching that is being done. The higher the 
circulation of books, the more alert is the teacher. If the 
circulation is very low and only a small number of faculty 
members are seen reading in the library, it is a sure sign 
that the faculty has grown stale and uninteresting, and 
drowsy instruction is being given the students. To measure 
the quality of teaching being done, the officers of the school 
need only to study their libraries and the statistics of their 
libraries. 

The library no longer serves just one department of the 
school; it serves all departments if it is worthy of its name. 
It is indispensable to good teaching in science, mathematics, 
art, home economics and vocational subjects as well as in 
English and the social sciences. The tendency to integrate or 
fuse courses about the problems and phenomena of a chang- 
ing culture or of the physical world will only enhance the 
importance of the library. 

The right kind of reading may inculcate ambitions and 
result in healthful activity; the wrong kind may lead to 
fantastic or unhealthful conceptions of reality. If the home 
conditions are such that the child seldom sees good books 
or hears them discussed, then the responsibility for the in- 
culcation of reading habits falls entirely upon the school. In 
recent years our teachers and school authorities have come to 
appreciate more and more the importance of this responsi- 
bility. 

It should be remembered that not only the reading habit, 
but also the taste for good or bad literature, is formed in 
childhood. If a child is left to browse in a library that con- 
tains many worthless and harmful books, his reading taste 
is likely to become perverted, and he may receive harmful 
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impressions that will warp his whole life. Both in the home 
and the school there should be a large variety of good litera- 
ture. If the child from his earliest years has read nothing but 
the best, there is little likelihood that he will acquire a taste 
later on for the insipid juveniles that now, unfortunately, 
have such wide publication. A good habit in reading as in 
anything else, is not hard to acquire; a bad habit is often 
impossible to break. 

Pupils need instruction in the finding of books on the 
shelves, the use of reference books, of the catalog, even of 
tables of contents and indexes. They like to work inde- 
pendently. A few months ago, pupils of the high school de- 
partment coming to the library would ask politely such a 
question as, “Where shall I find something about Thomas 
Edison?” Now the form of question has changed to “Do you 
think I can find a biography of Thomas Edison in this en- 
cyclopedia?” Now those pupils usually go to the shelves 
and find their own material, and they appear pleased that 
they need ask for help only occasionally. 

We are all familiar with those children and especially the 
boys who state they, “have never read a book,” or “don’t 
like books,” or “can’t get interested in books,” and are sure 
that there is no book on the shelf they wish to read. Maga- 
zines mean to them pictures and advertisements. A wide- 
awake librarian will recognize possibilities and schedule 
certain periods for the reading of magazines and then at cer- 
tain periods instruct the children to select books. Within a 
reasonable time they will cease to frown upon book days 
because they are experiencing a new and pleasing stimulation 
from books. 

A critical attitude is one of the results to be desired in 
any study of the social sciences. It must be taught by a 
method involving thought and discussion and not as a drill 
on dry facts. To this end pupils should be encouraged to 
search several authorities and report on what they find. In 
this way, young citizens may learn to resist, weigh, and 
understand the propaganda with which organizations flood 
the nation. Pupils may be helped to estimate the value of 
books of historical fiction, many of which are of high value, 
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but some of which are full of distorted facts and biased 
viewpoints. By constant practice every pupil should be 
helped to increase his ability to gather facts, to organize 
them, to understand them, and to estimate the value of 
evidence. 

In order to determine the effect of wide reading in his- 
tory, a teacher organized two classes which averaged ap- 
proximately the same mental age. The members of the 
control class limited their study to the text, following very 
carefully planned instructions. The experimental group read 
the textbook as a guide and also read widely from other 
sources. During the course of the experiment eight different 
written tests were given. An analysis of the results of these 
tests showed conclusively that the class which read ex- 
tensively and collected information as an incidental part of 
the process was able to remember more facts and to do 
better on tests than the class which spent most of its time 
in the intensive study of the facts it was expected to re- 
member. 

Wide reading and the intelligent use of library materials 
can be further supported in terms of their effect on actual 
achievement in reading and on the reading interest of pupils. 
In a study made in one of the parishes of Louisiana, it was 
found that the pupils ranked very low in all grades, both 
in rate and comprehension. A campaign was inaugurated to 
increase the amount of reading material provided. Near the 
close of the school year, tests were again given, and it was 
found that the pupils had made remarkable progress in both 
rate and comprehension. It is natural to expect that increased 
practice in thoughtful reading should promote rapid growth 
in important reading habits. ; 

The public librarian knows just what to do with the club 
woman who asks for a zoology book in order to prepare a 
paper on a gerrymander. She maintains a silence that is 
golden and hunts up a book on civics. But the high school 
problem is different. Gently but firmly William must be 
led to see that first aid lies in the dictionary; that provided 
with a definition, he has a clue; that clues properly followed 
lead to books; and that books are provided with indexes. 
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Ten chances to one, the process of finding his information is 
more valuable to William than the information itself. 

The possibilities of education through independent reading 
are now so vast that to expect a teacher loaded with other 
responsibilities to be familiar with all the great realm of 
print is too much. The heart of the school library is the 
librarian with a rich knowledge of childhood, with special 
training in the organization of library materials, but more 
especially with a mastery of the printed materials which the 
school is expected to use. And it might be said here that the 
trained librarian should receive the same pay and considera- 
tion as do the best teachers in the school. 

The good librarian does not stop at recommending books 
and checking over pupil reports, but will exercise all manner 
of subterfuges and schemes to motivate interest in books. 
Monthly library plays, acting out the story of some book 
will inspire an assembly audience. 

Literary club speakers can quicken the interest in club 
members to read the speaker’s story. Stories are also told 
by the sand table and scenes made by the art department, 
and the limitations are established only by the enthusiasm 
of the librarian and the amount and quality of support given 
by her co-workers in the teaching staff. 

There are two legs, therefore, upon which a democracy 
stands; namely, the public schools which lay the foundation 
of an education, the libraries, books, and periodicals which 
are means of continuing education throughout life. The 
service which the library renders begins with children. For 
them it is the chief gateway to the world of books. The 
school library expands and enriches classroom instruction 
and, together with the public library, serves as a continua- 
tion school all through life. Through intelligent work with 
children, whether they are hearing or deaf, the library has 
the power ultimately to lift the thinking of a whole com- 
munity to higher levels. 

In the last analysis it is the culture that brings order, 
that preserves the peace, that lays the foundation for 
progress, that makes life itself worth living. The statesman 
of the future who seeks to control world affairs will realize 
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that the motive force is not to be found in navies and 
armies but in common ideas, literary appreciations, cultural 
understanding. In an increasing leisure the individual will 
have a larger choice as to the content of his personal cul- 
ture than ever before. How better can the school prepare him 
to make that choice wisely than to establish him during the 
formative years as a citizen of the world of print? 

So in conclusion I wish to quote Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, who stated before 
the Southern Conference on Education the following: 

As we do our day’s work and dream our dreams that the farms 
and factories, schools and churches, dynamos and libraries will all 
join in the building of a more economically productive and spiritually 
beautiful civilization, let us place in the center of it all not mecha- 
nisms but personality, not products but spirit, and not the dividends 
of today but the children of tomorrow. For it is after all for the chil- 
dren we build in the stuff of human life for the North Carolina of 
tomorrow. No American pioneers who stood with axes and rifles along 
the fringe of the unconquered wilderness ever faced an adventure 
more thrilling than that which calls to us today as we stand with 
books, ideas, and inquiring minds along the frontiers of the vast pos- 
sibilities of our yet unmastered civilization. Stout be your hearts as 
you blaze the library trail toward the great tomorrow. 

Dr. Abernathy, in discussion of Mr. Divine’s paper, ex- 
plained that the Ohio School does not maintain a central 
school library. Instead, a system of co-operating service has 
been established with the city Carnegie Library located very 
close to the school. This, with the help of the library of Ohio 
State University for the benefit of the teachers, has worked 
out well, so that for all practical purposes the library needs 
of the school—for supplementary story books for the 
younger children, the customary book selections and maga- 
zine facilities for the older children, and reference reading 
materials for the teachers—have been met satisfactorily. 

According to Dr. Abernathy, the objectives of the school 
library may be condensed into these major groups: To de- 
velop appreciation for and love of various kinds of good 
literature; to develop effective habits of reading for pleasure, 
for information and for study; to develop skill and resource- 
fulness in the use of various library facilities; to develop 
proper habits of care and respect for library materials and 


property. 
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Presipent Driacs: As there seems to be no further dis- 
cussion of this subject, we shall pass to our next topic, that 
of “The Hard-of-Hearing Child and Our Special Schools for 
the Deaf.” Mr. O’Connor will address us on this very im- 
portant matter. 


Mr. O’Connor: 


THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD AND. OUR 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Notable progress has been made in recent years, particu- 
larly in the past decade, in the intelligent study that has 
been given to the problems of the special educational needs 
of our various groups of exceptional children. Increasingly 
of late in many areas recognition of these special needs has 
been followed by the provision of suitable special education 
programs to meet these needs. 

For all handicapped groups it is true that in the past these 
special programs have generally first been provided for the 
more seriously and obviously handicapped members of the 
group. In America state and private residential schools for 
the deaf have been providing special programs for the more 
severely acoustically handicapped children for more than 
100 years, and during the past 20 or 30 years the establish- 
ment of a large number of day-schools has further extended 
the facilities for this severely handicapped group. The chil- 
dren in attendance at these schools have been and are now, 
in the main, children having severe hearing losses who were 
either born deaf or became deaf early in life before speech 
and language patterns had been well established, although 
there have also always been, and still are, a number of 
children in these schools who have considerable residual 
hearing and who might technically be called only “severely 
hard of hearing” rather than “deaf,” but who are sufficiently 
handicapped to make progress in a regular public school 
class difficult if not impossible. The total enrollment in these 
218 public and private residential and day schools for the 
deaf today is approximately 20,000. 

In addition to this large group of severely acoustically 
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handicapped, however, there is a vastly larger group of less 
severely acoustically handicapped children whose problems 
and needs are not so dramatically evident as the needs of 
the more severely handicapped group, and who as a conse- 
quence have been rather sharply neglected in the scheme of 
things. It is my desire in this discussion today, therefore, to 
bring into common focus the problems and special needs of 
all acoustically handicapped children with consideration be- 
ing given to the important factors that should influence the 
type of special program or programs we should provide in 
order to effectively meet the needs of the entire group. 

Our first step in approaching this problem should be to 
determine how many school children there are who are 
acoustically handicapped. Many communities have been 
carrying on for a number of years extensive hearing testing 
programs consisting of yearly 4A audiometer screen testing 
of the majority of the school population followed by 2A 
pitch range audiometer testing of those cases which indicate 
nine decibels hearing loss or more on the screening test, with 
the provision also of an otological program of examination 
and treatment. The percentage of pupils having defective 
hearing has been reported as low as 2% or 3% and as high as 
12% or more. In New York City an extensive testing pro- 
gram carried on in 1926 revealed that apparently 12% of all 

school children had hearing losses of nine decibels or more. A 
more extensive survey in 1934 reported the figure as 8%, and 
in 1939 on the basis of tests administered to nearly 1,000,000 
school children 4% were reported as having defective hear- 
ing. This continuous percentage decline over a period of four- 
teen years can undoubtedly, among other reasons, be traced 
to improved testing equipment, improved testing techniques, 
and the better conditions under which the tests are now 
administered, as well as to the extension of early otological 
examination and treatment. The report of a survey in an 
“Inquiry Into Problems of Children with Defective Hear- 
ing” which was published by the London, England, Board 
of Education revealed that about 6% of the school children 
of London had defective hearing. Other communities have 
reported varying percentages, some higher than 6%, some 
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lower. In general, however, it would seem that for any 
community it would be probable that not more than 5% of 
the school population would have hearing losses of nine 
decibels or more. 

In the City of New York, therefore, it is probable that 
there are about 40,000 children in the public schools who 
have defective hearing. At first glance this might suggest 
an almost staggering problem. But on second glance it 
resolves itself to some extent. Not all of the 40,000 cases 
need special educational facilities, for included in this num- 
ber are all children having nine decibels hearing loss or more 
in the better ear as a result of a 4A audiometer screening 
test. A great many of these 40,000, thus, have very slight hear- 
ing losses, and require no unusual educational differential 
other than a favorable classroom seat, their greatest need 
probably being otological care. 

The above observation immediately suggests the impor- 
tance of administrators first establishing as accurately as 
possible the probable numbers of those cases out of the total 
number having defective hearing in a community who are 
really in need of special help as a preliminary to setting up 
a program to meet the needs. It is convenient to consider 
in a general way these needs and numbers of pupils in terms 
of groups on the basis of hearing loss within which groups the 
needs of pupils having those average losses would be more 
or less similar. Those who have been studying the problems 
of acoustically handicapped children over a considerable 
length of time will probably all agree that for purposes of 
probable general educational needs acoustically handicapped 
children might be grouped into four general classes on the 
basis of average hearing loss in the better ear, and that in a 
general way any case falling within the hearing loss limits 
of any particular group would require a special program 
which would be effective for the majority of the group. 
However, it should be apparent, of course, that final dis- 
position of any acoustically handicapped child should be 
made on the basis of a thorough case study of the child and 
his needs. These four general groups on the basis of average 
hearing loss are as follows: 
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1. Those having average hearing losses of 20 decibels or less in the 
better ear. (Very slightly hard of hearing.) 

. Those having average hearing losses of 21 to 40 decibels in the 
better ear. (Slightly hard of hearing.) 

. Those having average hearing losses of 41 to 60 decibels in the 
better ear. (Severely hard of hearing.) 

. Those having average hearing losses of 61 decibels or more in the 
better ear. (Deaf) 


The Committee of the London Board of Education Study 
also established general groups of acoustically handicapped 
children in order to more intelligently consider the varied 
educational needs of the entire group. Their classifications 
are as follows: 


bd 


EDUCATIONAL GRADES 


Grade I. This Grade consists of children with defective hearing 
who can, nevertheless, without special arrangements of any kind, 
obtain proper benefit from the education provided in an ordinary 
school—elementary, secondary or technical. 

Grade II. This Grade consists of children whose hearing is defec- 
tive to such a degree that they require for their education special 
arrangements or facilities, but not the educational methods used for 
deaf children without naturally acquired speech or language. These 
facilities range from a favorable position in the ordinary school class- 
room to attendance at a special class or school. 

In Chapter V this Grade has been sub-divided into Grades II A 
and II B which are there defined as follows: 

Grade II A. This Grade consists of those children within Grade 
II who can make satisfactory progress in ordinary classes in ordinary 
schools provided they are given some help, whether by way of favor- 
able position in class, by individual hearing aids, or by tuition in lip- 
reading. 

Grade II B. This Grade consists of those children within Grade II 
who, even with the help of favorable position in class, individual 
hearing aids, or tuition in lip-reading, fail to make satisfactory prog- 
ress in ordinary classes in ordinary schools. 

Grade III. This Grade consists of children whose hearing is so 
defective and whose speech and language are so little developed that 
they require education by methods used for deaf children without 
naturally acquired speech or language. It includes the totally deaf. 


The determination, however, of how many acoustically 
handicapped children will be found in any community in 
each of the four groups listed above is difficult to achieve, 
for most communities have not analyzed the scope of their 
problem from this approach, being content to struggle with 
the more staggering implications of the large number of 
acoustically handicapped as a whole. A special committee 
studying the whole question of the care and education of 
acoustically handicapped children in the public schools of 
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New York City has included in its program a statistical 

study dealing with the incidence of hearing loss among 

school children as a whole and has also included in the study 

a distribution pattern showing the incidence of hearing loss 

on the basis of the four groups listed above. The report of 

the committee will no doubt be available within the next 
six months. 

Having determined rather accurately the number of 
acoustically handicapped children that must be considered 
in any community in establishing a total program, our next 
consideration should be what special educational provisions 
should be made to provide the most effective program for 
these handicappec children. Primary in our consideration in 
setting up this complete program should be the desirability 
of keeping the handicapped child as close to normal class- 
room and home conditions as is possible without endangering 
his social, emotional, and educational growth and progress. 
An inclusive special program that provides an educational 
differential for any given acoustically handicapped child as 
his needs dictate, and which would remove a child farther 
and farther from the normal program only as the severity 
of his hearing loss increases would be as follows: 

1. A favorable seat in his regular class. This should mean a front 

and center seat. 

. A favorable front and center seat in his regular class, and lip- 
reading instruction. 

. A favorable seat in his regular class, lip-reading instruction, a 
hearing aid, and speech correction as needed. 

. A favorable seat in his regular class, lip-reading instruction, a 
hearing aid, speech correction, and special tutorial service. 

. Partial attendance in his regular class for certain subjects and 
partial attendance in a special class for the acoustically handi- 
capped in the regular school for hearing children. 

6. Full attendance in the special class for acoustically handicapped 

children in the regular school for hearing children. 

7. Full attendance at a special day-school for acoustically handi- 

capped children. 


8. Full attendance at a residential school for acoustically handi- 
capped children. 


ao 


In a general way, then, what type of special program 
would probably be most effective for acoustically handi- 
capped children falling within any one of the four groups 
listed above on the basis of average hearing loss? In gen- 
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eralizing on this particular subject I wish to state again that 
such generalizing is helpful in visualizing the total probable 
special educational needs of a community in the light of the 
number of acoustically handicapped children involved, but 
that the disposition of any individual case must be accom- 
plished only after a thorough case study has been made 
covering the needs of the particular child. 

In almost every case those pupils having hearing losses of 
only 20 decibels or less in the better ear will need nothing 
more than program 1, that is, a favorable seat in the regular 
public school class. Likewise many of those pupils in group 
2 who have between 20 and 30 decibels hearing loss may also 
adjust satisfactorily with nothing more than a favorable 
classroom seat, although lip-reading instruction should gen- 
erally be indicated for all with losses greater than 20 
decibels. Those pupils in group 2 who have losses between 30 
and 40 decibels definitely need the advantages of the pro- 
gram offered under 2, and some may need all the provisions 
of programs 3 and 4. All pupils with greater than 30 or 40 
decibels hearing loss in the better ear will indicate a need 
for speech correction beyond the needs of the average child 
with normal hearing of similar age. For pupils in group 3, 
who have hearing losses of between 40 and 60 decibels, as 
many as possible of the provisions of program 4 should be 
available. The advantages of effective hearing aids, either 
personal or group hearing aids, become particularly apparent 
for children in this group, and may be the final determining 
factor in making it possible for an acoustically handicapped 
child continuing with his regular class. There will be many 
cases in this group 3 also for whom program 5, partial at- 
tendance in the regular class and partial attendance in a 
special class for the acoustically handicapped in the regular 
school building, should be provided, and likewise there will 
be some pupils, especially those that approach the average 
60 decibel loss end of the scale, who may need the added 
differentials provided in programs 6, 7 or 8, that is, full 
attendance in a special program, whether it be a day-school 
or a resident school program. The pupils in group 4, those 
having average hearing losses of 61 decibels or more in the 
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better ear, in the main will need a program that provides 
continuous attendance in a special program similar to those 
offered under 6, 7, and 8, although there will be pupils in 
this group that under most favorable circumstances, may 
succeed under any one of programs 2, 3, 4 or 5. 

The above generalizations will be of help to us in con- 
templating in a general way the larger problem of the educa- 
tional adjustment of the acoustically handicapped as a 
whole, but they cannot be accepted as a static formula that 
we can follow exactly in planning for any particular acousti- 
cally handicapped child. It is not possible to compart- 
mentalize the programs and assignments of cases to any 
program on the basis of hearing alone. Many other factors 
must be considered and a complete case study of the child 
should be the basis for our final decision. The following 
factors should be carefully reviewed in making this case 
study: 

1. The dangers of efforts to keep the child in a “normal” 
situation. 

A great deal has been written and spoken on the question 
of keeping acoustically handicapped children in a “normal” 
atmosphere. This means, as I sense it, a perfectly com- 
mendable desire to keep the child with, or as close as possible 
to, groups of normally hearing children and close to the 
influence of the home. These zealous efforts frequently have 
led anxious parents and badly informed teachers into the 
error of keeping acoustically handicapped children in a pro- 
gram so “normal” and which provides so little snecial help 
for the child that in it he is permitted to accrue educational 
retardation and emotional maladjustment as the result of 
repeated educational and social failure until a point is 
reached in his life where his parents and teachers find that 
instead of a normal child they have a very abnormal one 
on their hands. The cumulative evils of keeping children in a 
“normal” situation where chances of success are meagre are 
incalculable until long after great harm has been done. It is 
difficult sometimes to face the grim reality that a special 
program is needed, for the supposed evils of segregation have 
been extensively and emotionally dramatized. 
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Parents and educators must be realistic, however, and 
meet this problem squarely, and invoke for any given 
acoustically handicapped child that program which will be 
the most effective for him in the light of his needs. However, 
if an acoustically handicapped child is in a regular public 
school class and is experiencing no serious educational prob- 
lems, there is no reason why he should be removed from that 
situation, regardless of how much his hearing loss might be. 
Failure should be a primary symptom of the need for special 
help, but if no failure is evident then he should continue in 
the normal routine with the provision of any additional 
differentials that will be of help, such as lip-reading, a 
hearing aid, speech correction, and special tutoring as needed. 

2. The degree and type of hearing loss and the age of onset 
of the loss. 

For many years it has been customary to consider all 
acoustically handicapped children in two groups, the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, and the characterizing difference 
between the two groups has been generally regarded as the 
extent to which they have acquired more or less natural 
language in the normal manner. Attendant upon that divi- 
sion, however, there has also been a tendency to attempt to 
establish a somewhat nebulous and uncertain decibel line 
of demarcation that suggests that those with a greater loss 
of hearing than a certain amount are deaf and those with 
less loss than that are hard of hearing. 

This grouping of the acoustically handicapped into two 
groups has carried with it the implication that the hard of 
hearing should never be educated in a school for the deaf, 
and that the deaf must always be educated in a school for 
the deaf and cannot succeed in any other type of program. 
This implied sharp division of programs has worked educa- 
tional and social hardship on many acoustically handicapped 
children, for on occasion the over zealous guidance some 
parents have received which has stressed the negative in- 
fluence of a school for the deaf has made it impossible for 
them to place their child in any program that approaches 
that offered in a school for the deaf. As a result their child 
may be permitted to “drift” along in his regular class, build- 
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ing up accruing retardation and maladjustment that can 
never ultimately be corrected. Fortunately this type of well 
meant but misleading guidance is rapidly disappearing as we 
all acquire more knowledge of the problems involved. Much 
better help can be rendered a child with defective hearing 
if we regard him as an “acoustically handicapped” child and 
weight into his case record all the factors peculiar to him 
that will influence our decision as to what program he should 
be given rather than decide at the beginning that he is “deaf” 
or “hard of hearing” and prescribe alone on the basis of the 
programs usually implied for each of those groups. 

Certain it is that we all know how seriously a child with 
a rather severe high frequency hearing loss but who has 
rather good hearing in the low frequency band may be 
neglected through the years. His ability to hear the voice 
of the teacher nearly normally due to his capacity to hear 
well on low pitches obscures the fact that he hears very 
poorly the higher pitches where fall the speech sounds most 
important for language discrimination. This is not an infre- 
quent occurrence in our public schools and results in many 
children who seem to have very good hearing being continued 
in a “normal” situation and becoming labeled as “dull” or 
“stupid” merely because they have not understood what was 
said because of the location of their greatest loss of hearing. 
Such a child would be much more in need of added educa- 
tional differentials in his program than one whose greatest 
loss is in the lower frequencies and who hears relatively well 
on the higher frequency level, or one who has excellent bone 
conduction hearing. Likewise, a child who experiences a 60 
decibel loss of hearing at the age of twelve will not need the 
same extensive special program that a child would need who 
was born with that average loss of hearing. The latter, for 
example, would undoubtedly need a school for the deaf pro- 
gram, either resident or day school, while the former would 
undoubtedly be able to continue right along with his regular 
class if given the advantages of a favorable seat, lip-reading 
help, and a hearing aid. 

3. Intelligence. 
The native intelligence of a child will very often be the 
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determining factor as to which type of special program he 
will need. For example, a child with an average hearing 
loss of 40 decibels and an IQ of 90 is educationally much 
deafer (if I might be permitted to coin an expression), than 
a child of the same age whose average hearing loss is 60 
decibels or thereabouts but whose IQ is 120. 

We are constantly finding these apparently conflicting 
cases in both our regular public schools and in our schools 
for the deaf. Pupils will be found in the latter having much 
less serious hearing losses than certain pupils in the regular 
classes who have greater losses but who are succeeding very 
well due to their higher IQ’s. 

4, Educational and social background of the child. 

A very high educational and social level in the home may 
also mark the difference between success or failure of any 
acoustically handicapped child in either the normal program 
or in any special program approaching the normal. The 
child from a cultured home may have a better chance of 
success in or near the normal than another child similar in 
all respects such as age, IQ and hearing loss but whose so- 
cial background is on a lower level. The former has the 
possibility of receiving more help from his family and friends 
than the latter, and will experience less social and economic 
conflicts that would have an inevitable influence on his 
educational and social growth, than will the former. The 
child’s social background may be so undesirable that his 
removal from its influence is the best possible thing for him. 
He would under those conditions then find his best answer 
in a residential-school for the deaf, even if his hearing loss 
were as slight as 40 decibels in the better ear. 

The economic background of the child is also a significant 
factor to be considered. One who must face the absolute 
need for early effective and steady employment in general 
will find that need more carefully provided for in a resi- 
dential school for the deaf for several reasons. These schools, 
of necessity, have through the years been cognizant of the 
need for effective vocational training for the deaf, and be- 
fore 1920 were the leaders in this field. Since that time 
schools for the hearing have far outstripped the schools for 
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the deaf in the scope of training in this field, although in 
recent years, this impetus from the field of the hearing 
has caused a parallel expansion in vocational training in 
schools for the deaf. Unfortunately for the acoustically 
handicapped, however, it is extremely difficult for them to 
merge into the vocational schools for hearing boys and girls 
due to the problem of large classes and difficulty of getting 
sufficient individual guidance from instructors. Similarly 
large city day-schools have not been able to provide this 
vocational training since they are generally classed as ele- 
mentary schools and can provide at best only a prevoca- 
tional course. Small day-schools, of course, can offer only a 
very limited program of industrial arts. Thus from this eco- 
nomic point of view under present conditions many pupils 
whose hearing may be sufficient to permit them to succeed 
in another type of program may find the best ultimate solu- 
tion of their whole problem in a residential school. 

5. Types and location of programs available in the com- 
munity. 

With the exception of State and semi-private residential 
schools for the deaf and, in certain cities, day-schools for 
the deaf, few communities have a special program that will 
meet the needs of all groups of acoustically handicapped 
children. The high cost of special education is responsible 
for this condition in most cases, but there has also been a 
deplorable lack of recognition and comprehension of the 
problems of this group on the part of school administrators. 
As pointed out earlier, the provisions for vocational train- 
ing for the less severely handicapped are very inadequate. 
Nursery and preschool education has also been greatly 
neglected by city schoo] administrators, the majority of 
the programs of that type now in operation being found in 
the residential schools for the deaf. Service organizations 
such as the Leagues for the Hard of Hearing have through 
the years, within their limited means, provided programs of 
lip-reading and vocational guidance, and have in addition 
heroically and continuously campaigned for years for more 
recognition of the problem. 

Very often, too, if day-schools have been established, 
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distance from the school makes it inadvisable for certain 
children to attend. This reveals again the fact that frequently 
the residential school is the only program available in a 
community for children with less severe losses of hearing, 
and these schools repeatedly find themselves in the position 
of having to provide a program for children who under 
favorable circumstances in the regular public schools would 
succeed there without question. 

6. Psychological make-up of the child. 

The psychological make-up of the child will also greatly 
influence his success or failure in any given program. A 
confident, emotionally well-adjusted child with an IQ of 
about 100 and an average hearing loss of 60 decibels or 
thereabouts would have a better chance of succeeding in the 
regular public school program than one who is emotionally 
unstable and whose outlook on life is timid and uncertain 
even though the latter’s IQ might be higher and his hearing 
loss less than that of the former. The latter child might need 
the slower tempo and the closer and more intimate guidance 
offered by a special class or special school program to achieve 
success. 

In this discussion today we have thus far rather exten- 
sively examined into many of the problems surrounding the 
provision of effective special educational opportunities that 
will meet the needs of all of the various groups of acousti- 
cally handicapped children. We have also considered numer- 
ous factors that might condition the type of program to 
which any given child might be assigned. Let us now examine 
the case histories of four acoustically handicapped children 
who have personally come under the guidance of your 
speaker at one time or another and study the factors that 
influenced the direction their special educational programs 
have taken. Two of the cases are now in the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, one is in a vocational high school for 
hearing pupils, and one is about to enter a college for the 
hearing. The audiograms of all the cases submitted here- 
with were obtained with a 6A Western Electric pitch range 
audiometer. Why did Case A fail in regular public school 
classes and ultimately have to enter a school for the deaf 
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while Case B who is about the same age moved along rela- 
tively easily through the same program? How has it been 
possible for Case D, who is very deaf, to have finished high 
school with honors at the same average age as hearing 
pupils? Let us examine the record. 


Case A 


This child spent one year in a regular public school before 
coming to the school for the deaf, and while there experi- 
enced repeated failure. She is a very unstable child emo- 
tionally and is easily discouraged. Her social background is 
not favorable as regards adding to the possibility of her 
succeeding in a more challenging program than the one she 
is now in. There are many children in the family and this 
combined with the poor educational background of the 
parents made special help in the home a negligible factor. All 
these factors when combined with her low IQ made it im- 
possible for her to succeed in the fast moving normal class- 
room atmosphere. Her hearing loss is not severe, although 
the sharp drop in the high frequencies would seriously affect 
her consistent discrimination of rapid speech. With this type 
of audiogram it would be natura] to expect that her voice 
quality would be relatively normal, as is the case. She is 
progressing steadily but not rapidly in her present class at 
the school for the deaf and is being greatly aided by the 
use of a group hearing aid, which she uses throughout the 
whole school day, as well as through her acquired lip-reading 
skill. If a hearing aid were available in a public school class 
she could undoubtedly make satisfactory progress with a 
slow learning group, but even with all possible differentials 
she would probably never maintain the pace of an average 
group of hearing children on her own age or grade level. 


Case B 


This child has always attended regular public school 
classes and at this writing is attending a vocational high 
school for hearing pupils. Many factors have combined to 
make it possible for her to succeed in the regular program. 
The most significant factor is her higher than average IQ. 
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This alone, however, might not have been sufficient had she 
not had the advantage of a good home background in which 
she received much needed tutorial assistance. She also re- 
ceived lip-reading instruction at the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing each Saturday morning and at her 
own public school several times a week for a number of 
years. For three summers also, she spent six weeks each 
summer for three hours a day in a special remedial class 
for public school acoustically handicapped children at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. Although her average hear- 
ing loss is slightly greater than that of Case A she should 
discriminate speech much more consistently on account of 
her better hearing of the high frequency sounds. She is an 
emotionally well adjusted child with a good outlook on 
life, and should continue to progress very satisfactorily in 
the normal program. With even more lip-reading instruc- 
tion, and particularly with a good hearing aid this child 
might have succeeded in the normal program even more 
eminently than she has. 


Case C 


This child has been in the Lexington School for the Deaf 
for three years, having previously spent several years in a 
regular public school class. Her average hearing loss is ap- 
proximately the same as that for Case B and the type of 
audiogram is about the same. She hears fairly well with 
amplification throughout the whole frequency spectrum. Her 
IQ is high and yet she experienced great difficulty when she 
was attending public school. Perhaps the facts that she had 
no lip-reading instruction during that entire time and that 
she was not able to get very much needed assistance at home 
after school hours due to economic difficulties and broken 
home conditions were the deciding factors in making it im- 
possible for her to succeed in public school. She has made 
very good progress in her work at the school for the deaf, 
and has straightened out her tangled use of English and has 
acquired considerable skill in lip-reading. On a try-out pro- 
gram in a regular public school class last year she indicated 
that she will soon be able to go back to the public school. 
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If she could be certain of lip-reading instruction and the 
benefit of a hearing aid, there is no question that she will 
be able to succeed. As a matter of fact if she had had these 
differentials while she was in public schoo] she would prob- 
ably never have had to come to the school for the deaf. 


Case D 


This case is that of a brilliant person who has all the dif- 
ferentials that wealth and highly intelligent parents can 
provide. She is quite deaf, much deafer in fact than any of 
the other three cases discussed, but because of the unusual 
advantages together with the great advantage of a high IQ 
she has been able continuously to keep pace with the mem- 
bers of her own age group. The efforts of skilled private 
tutors together with the ceaseless guidance of unusually in- 
telligent parents have brought this young person through 
a complete high school and preparatory course leading to 
admission to a large eastern university at an age slightly 
younger than the average for the normal. She has acquired 
an exceptionally fluent use of English in all its forms and 
in general has reached a level of achievement that would be 
regarded as high even for a hearing person of the same age. 

What have we learned from the review of these four case 
histories? From these and from many other similar cases 
I have learned that there is no ceiling on achievement, either 
for hearing pupils or for deaf pupils. If nature has been kind 
in the matter of native intelligence and if other much needed 
differentials such as lip-reading instruction, speech correc- 
tion, hearing aids and individual guidance can be provided 
to the extent that these differentials are needed in the light 
of his peculiar needs, any acoustically handicapped child 
can be educated under conditions very closely approaching 
the “normal.” Particularly is this true for the less severely 
handicapped child. Failure or inability on the part of a 
community to provide these differentials, however, while 
the child is still in the normal program or close to it will 
inevitably force the acoustically handicapped child farther 
and farther away from this normal program and closer to a 
completely special program. 
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Most communilties up to this point have been unable to 
provide an adequate program for all the acoustically handi- 
capped, and particularly for the less severely handicapped 
group, and as a consequence the residential schools for the 
deaf have been called upon increasingly of late to consider 
admission to their schools of children in this group. Many 
have been admitted and it is probable that under the pres- 
ent circumstances more will have to be admitted in the 
future. The schools for the deaf are giving intelligent con- 
sideration to this problem in a number of ways. Effective 
group hearing aids are being added rapidly, and accelerated 
programs designed particularly for pupils who can progress 
more rapidly through the seeing-hearing approach are being 
developed. Every effort should also be made by the ad- 
ministrators of our schools for the deaf to return these chil- 
dren to the public school program at the earliest possible 
moment when the child has a reasonable chance for suc- 
cess. The schools for the deaf thus should be the recipients 
of the gratitude of the community for having accepted a 
problem the community has been unable to meet. We do 
feel that children of this type can and are being effectively 
educated in these schools under present conditions. Our ob- 
ligations are absolute, however, in regard to our considering 
at all times the best interests of all the children, and accord- 
ingly, if we keep any pupil in our program one day beyond 
that time when he might succeed in a program closer to the 
normal program we as administrators of schools for the 
deaf would be deserving of the severest censure. 


PRESIDENT Drices: I am sure we are all very grateful for 
this very carefully presented address by Mr. O’Connor. Mr. 
Forrester will now offer further views on the same subject. 


Mr. ForRESTER: 


THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD AND OUR 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Should hard-of-hearing children go to a special school for 
the deaf? It depends on several factors. Three are especially 
important: (1) The degree of hearing loss; (2) the facilities 
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provided the pupil in his present school and environment; 
(3) the advantages that would be provided in a special 
school for the deaf. Perhaps I can make my discussion 
clearer by outlining our procedure at the Rochester School. 
At the present time we have about 35 hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. All have come to us because they were not making 
satisfactory progress in the public schools, and all have 
done infinitely better since entering. I wrote to the parents 
of these children asking for an honest opinion regarding 
their progress, and every reply I got commended the change. 
To many it had meant new life and new hope. Sometimes 
I have taken pupils from the public schools who were classed 
as subnormal. I thought better of them. One of the so-called 
subnormals did high school work which is pretty good proof 
that his IQ was not too low. 

A few years ago we had a boy at the age of fifteen enter 
our school. He had been nine years in a little country school 
where there were six or seven other pupils. After he entered 
he wrote a letter to his teacher. This is what he wrote: 


Dear Copeland: (He didn’t know enough to call her Miss Copeland) 
How are you school big—play round green, the is doing boys word 
book hard had girl school word class four 4 old good girl & 6 & boy 
6 & 12 10 desk on food like time 3:30 home me LaVern back school 
1:30 will he is not word teach 4 clock, ... (etc., etc.) 


He ended his letter thus: “LaVern from teacher,” instead 
of “To Teacher from LaVern.” He called his father “Gus,” 
didn’t know he should call him “Father.” A year later he 
wrote a composition as follows: 


I went home last Wednesday. I went to a dance last Thursday. I 
came to school in a train and streetcar. I had meat, pig. potato, bread, 
brown, jello, banana, apple pie and big cake. Last Friday I saw a car 
hit a deer. The deer died. I cut wood a buzz saw. I milk cows and feed 
pigs and horses. 


That boy’s father was a trustee of the school. He had en- 
gaged a sturdy, red-headed teacher with a strong voice, 
feeling she could get something over to his boy, but in spite 
of stentorian tones and red hair he still produced the first 
composition which I read. 

Another hard-of-hearing boy, among his first composi- 
tions, wrote as follows: 

I have a horse. He is one borkly. I make him work for me. He will 
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grage, plank and colveret my corn, pop-corn, beans and potatoes. I 
load hay and oats. prich off oats the wagon to the stack. When thengh 
day came help pich to the theringher. 

That boy was not feeble-minded and he had very good 


speech. Before the end of the year he wrote as follows: 


Here I am in Rochester School for the Deaf. Is getting as good as 
usually. Work is differment al together. There a woodwork shop and 
a printing shop, here. I am getting out later than you in school, I 
believe, ... (etc.) 

We can make sense out of the second composition. The first 
needed some interpretation. 

For a boy of this type I hold there is only one place. That 
is a good school for the deaf where he will be instructed by 
a teacher who is qualified to teach the deaf and also quali- 
fied to correct speech, not a public school teacher who has 
taken a six-weeks course in speech correction under Dr. 
North or Dr. South. The teacher must also be able to build 
up the pupil’s vocabulary and instruct in the usual aca- 
demic subjects. This type of boy must be in a small group 
if possible with other hard-of-hearing children, where hear- 
ing aids are used and training in speech reading also given. 
Large cities are able to make such provision, but what about 
small cities, towns and villages? The itinerant teacher who 
gives only an hour or two of lip-reading instruction a week 
is a snare and a delusion. 

It is the policy of the Rochester School not to take pupils 
from the public schools who have as much as 70% hearing. 
We feel that as a rule these pupils, with a front seat and a 
little extra attention, should be able to get along in public 
school, and particularly with a hearing aid. There was a 
time when hard-of-hearing children entered schools for the 
deaf and it took them considerable time before they found 
themselves. With hearing aids that condition has been reme- 
died, though I have in mind two hard-of-hearing boys who 
were almost all we had of that class at one time. One gradu- 
ated from Buffalo University, specializing in bacteriology. 
His work in a hospital laboratory was in the field of hor- 
mones. The other boy graduated from Syracuse University, 
both in arts and law, is now a practising lawyer and gets 
along pretty well with a hearing aid and his ability to read 
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the lips. I venture to say that he is also pretty well equipped 
to handle cases in which deaf people are involved. Both of 
these boys had good mentality, but were pretty well down 
and out when they came to us. 

We have at present one hard-of-hearing boy in his second 
year at Houghton College. I am quoting his own words re- 
ferring to his experience. 

My public school days were unhappy ones because my teachers 
didn’t seem to understand me or my problem. This, of course, left 
me alone. Because these teachers had not helped me, I had not learned 
at that time to help myself. Only in my home life was it different and 
there my life was a natural one. Due to the fact that I made no prog- 
ress in school, it was arranged for me to come to this school for which 
I am grateful. What a frightened state of mind I was in when I first 
came here, for it seemed to me that I was going to be deprived of my 
home, the only place where I was understood. 

I very quickly learned that this school opened up a new world for 
me and that I might be a normal person. This school minimized my 
limitations and built in me a knowledge that my success depended 
upon my mental and moral ability to grow. It gives me great pleasure 
to say that this change was due to the untiring patience of the fine 
teachers at this school. They gave me confidence. They helped me 
to forget myself and showed me how to fit into society. 

Loss of hearing is not always the only consideration. We 
know that one with 50% hearing and special speech-reading 
ability will sometimes get more from recitations than one 
with 65% hearing and sluggish mentality. Every case should 
receive special consideration. No hard and fast line can be 
drawn. Sometimes a little experimentation has to be done 
before reaching definite conclusions. We have sent a good 
many back to public school and most have got along well, 
after attaining good speech-reading ability and after having 
their English straightened out. 

We cannot neglect the hard of hearing; we must consider 
their needs just as we do the very deaf, and until special 
provision is made for them our special schools are the best 
haven for those so handicapped. If there be here a doubt- 
ing Thomas may I quote the words which Bairnsfather, the 
famous World War cartoonist, put into the mouth of a 
British Tommy. This Tommy and his mate were in a very 
dangerous hole with shells bursting all around them. The 
mate complained, until finally his friend, who could stand it 
no longer, replied: “If you knows of a better ’ole, go to it.” 
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In the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. For- 
rester’s paper, Miss Bodycomb made these points: Even 
with the many transportation facilities at hand, it still is 
difficult to get children into school. In Pennsylvania, the 
State law requiring physicians to report cases of deafness 
in all children of preschool age is not effectively carried out. 
There is need of developing a more wholesome attitude to- 
ward deafness in the homes where it appears, including a 
more tolerant view on the part of parents toward the resi- 
dential school for the deaf. Rural and suburban areas are 
just as much in need of an adequate special education pro- 
gram as are the metropolitan areas. Miss Bodycomb told 
also, in confirming the experience of Mr. Forrester, of the 
great changes made possible in a hard-of-hearing boy who, 
previously neglected at home and in school, “found him- 
self” when transferred to a residential school for the deaf. 

Other thoughts developed in the discussion brought out 
the need for an active program of co-operation involving 
the school, school boards, parents, physicians, otologists, 
and state officials, all bearing on the welfare of the deaf and 
deafened child. The hope was expressed that less expensive 
hearing aids could be made available to bring them within 
use by school children. Dr. Hall referred to the possibility 
of having centralized attention with special facilities for 
hard-of-hearing children in selected school buildings in key 
locations in the ordinary school system, in the belief that 
such a plan may be superior to the practice of having itiner- 
ant speech correction and lip-reading teachers. 


PRESIDENT Driacs: The next subject is The Problem of 
School Reports, Grading, etc. We shall have a paper on this 
by Dr. A. C. Manning. 


Dr. MANNING: 


GRADING, RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Struggling with the problem of proper classification or 
grading of pupils, of suitable daily, monthly, semester and 
yearly records as well as satisfactory reports to parents is 
the experience of all of us. In the Western Pennsylvania 
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School we have made some progress in the solution of this 
problem, but we do not feel that we have found a solution 
that is satisfactory in every respect. 

For at least a long generation hearing children have been 
graded arbitrarily as belonging in grades one to ten or 
twelve. In schools for the deaf we never saw this system 
used until fifteen years ago when we adopted it in Western 
Pennsylvania. The reason for an experiment with this sys- 
tem of classification there was the persistent clamor of 
parents to know in what grades their children were. Ex- 
plaining that we believed it impossible to grade deaf chil- 
dren correctly according to public school classification did 
not satisfy them. Eventually we decided to try the plan 
and up to the present time we have followed the policy of 
grading our classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 up to 10 which is our highest 
grade. Today we have eight classes in the first grade. In 
the second grade we have five classes, 2F, 2C, 2B, 2A and 2. 
There are six third-grade classes, 3F, 3E, 3D, 3C, 3B and 
3A. In the fourth grade we have two classes, 4A and 4 and 
so on. In the fifth grade there are two divisions, 5B and 5. 

One of the most difficult situations growing out of this sys- 
tem of grading is the discouragement pupils feel when they 
compare their rank with that of their hearing brothers, 
sisters and friends at home, children their own age or 
younger outranking them by three or four grades. 

Another disturbing difficulty presents itself when a group 
of very slow children seem unable to make the grade and 
must repeat the work at a certain stage. Sometimes it seems 
impossible for.them to get beyond the second grade or the 
third grade, for instance. This difficulty is partially over- 
come by having several gradations in the same grade as we 
have indicated above, 2F, 2D, 2C, 2B, 2A, emphasis being 
placed on the fact that going from 2E to 2D is a promotion, 
and so on. Our policy is to emphasize the fact that pupils 
may go into an upper grade just as soon as they prove that 
they deserve a promotion. A considerable number who have 
not been using all their ability (and we have found the 
number of this type of child much larger than we had sup- 
posed) will work their way up into average classes. Some, 
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of course, are unable to do so. They repeat and repeat and 
seem to get almost nowhere. With them academic work is 
reduced to a minimum, say, one third of the school day, the 
remaining two thirds being spent at handwork. They are 
given simple tasks, such as the making of a table mat of 
bright and vari-colored glass beads if they are girls. Much is 
made of every evidence of accomplishment. They gain self- 
confidence and go from very simple construction problems to 
those less simple. With constant encouragement and ap- 
proval, they are able to construct articles of a type that 
seemed impossible when they began. Success is its own re- 
ward here as in other life situations. They are happy because 
they are succeeding. We never give a child a task beyond 
his ability to perform. We never let him fail even though 
he may become discouraged and want to give up. 

I think the time was when we thought anybody could 
teach that type of child. I don’t think it is true. The type of 
teacher in charge of our so-called “special classes” is just 
as high as those in charge of our brightest children. Only 
the wisest of teachers are good enough to depend on to teach 
such pupils. Otherwise pupils become discouraged, unhappy, 
resentful, problem children and the program fails com- 
pletely. In our own school the results of this method with 
slow children have been decidedly happy. 

We welcome heartily the possibility of being able to dis- 
card numbers for our grades. The plan has not been thor- 
oughly worked out but the chief of our section in the State 
Department of Public Instruction has advocated the adop- 
tion of a policy of recording each pupil’s work by subjects, 
passing each one on to more advanced standing in each sub- 
ject as he is ready for advancement. 

Naturally parents want report cards for their deaf chil- 
dren. They get reports for their hearing children. Why should 
their deaf children not get them? 

Twenty-five years ago we began sending the parents re- 
ports on the work of the pupils in the Pennsylvania School. 
We used the conventional form of percentages, 70, 80, 90, 
100. 

For want of a better system later we adopted the same 
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policy in the Western Pennsylvania School. The longer we 
used this system the less we liked it. 

We tried marking the pupils Poor, Fair, Good, Very Good, 
Excellent, Superior. This method of marking did not give 
satisfaction. 

For years we studied the question, reading everything we 
could find on the subject. Finally we found in the public 
schools of Norwalk, Connecticut, some blanks we liked bet- 
ter than anything else we could locate. With some modifi- 
cation we adopted these forms and have been using them 
for several years. (See Reports A and B.) Changes have 
been made in the forms from time to time to eliminate un- 
desirable features. There are in our system certain deficien- 
cies, but we believe it more nearly approaches what we want 
to know and what we want the parents to know than any- 
thing else we have seen. It requires more discriminating 
judgment on the part of teachers and much more work by 
them. It requires more work in the office, but we believe 
we are getting better results, justifying the added labor. 

In our reports to parents we make no record of advance- 
ment in subject matter. We believe a record of attitudes and 
habits is vastly more important than a record of facts ac- 
quired. 

We believe it is infinitely more important to develop in 
our pupils habits of promptness, attention, courtesy, ac- 
curacy, neatness, working agreeably with others, carrying 
their share of the load, fair play, dependability, self-control 
and accepting criticism gracefully, etc., etc., than to stress 
their acquisition of facts and then to record with uncertain 
accuracy the facts they may have been able to acquire and 
to remember. Furthermore, we believe that with the proper 
attitudes developed, pupils will respond to the best of their 
ability. In other words, we consider the mere acquisition of 
facts as secondary, though we do not ignore their impor- 
tance. 

We use the New Stanford Achievement Tests to help us 
check up on the general information and yearly advance- 
ment of the pupils. The Gates Reading Tests are used also. 
The records of the pupils in these tests is kept in mind when 


Report A 


NOTICE TO PARENTS 


You will find emphasized on this card 
the habits and attitudes which the school 
considers most worth while. If your child 
is not marked in a subject, you may know 
that he is not in that class. We are es- 
pecially concerned with the all around de- 
velopment of the child. This card is ar- 
ranged to give you as definite a picture as 
possible of the child's complete adjust- 
ment or lack of it to the school program. 

We welcome your visits for conferences 
and observation. Close co-operation be- 
tween home and school will do much to 
overcome difficulties. 


A. C. Manning 
Superintendent 


Name. 


Outside 


Inside 


THE 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REPORT 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Grade 


1 is for September, October 
and November. 

2 is for December, January 
and February. 

8 is for March, April, May 
and June. 


ALGEBRA 


ARITHMETIC 


GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY 


HYGIENE 
LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE 
AND 
READING 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
SCIENCE 
AND 
NATURE 


WORK HABITS AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


(8 PROMPT AND BEGINS WORK 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTING TIME 


FOLLOWS DIRECTIONS WITHOUT UN- 
NECESSARY QUESTIONS 


ACCURATE 


OOES WORK NEATLY 


ASKS FOR HELP WHEN NECESSARY 


COMPLETES ASSIGNMENTS 


PARTICIPATES FREELY AND COURTE- 
OUSLY IN CLASS acTiViTiES 


FINDS NEW TASKS WHEN ASSIGN. 
RENTS ARE FINISHED 


ATTENTIVE 


WORKS AGREEABLY WITH OTHERS 


TRIES TO OO HIS SHARE IN THE GROUP 


#8 COURTEOUS 


1S CAREFUL WITH SCHOOL MATERIALS 
AND PROPERTY 


(8 OFPENDARLE 


PLAYS FAIR 


ACCEPTS CRITICISM IN GOOD- SPIRIT 
AND TRIES TO PROFIT BY IT 


SHOWS SELF-CONTROL 


HEALTH 


GOOD CARE OF TetTAR 
CLEAN 


MEAT 


@00D 


C. Very Seldom 
L. Part of the time 
S. Almost Always 
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Report B 


NOTICE TO PARENTS 


Outside 


You will find emphasized on this card | 


the habits and attitudes which the school 
considers most worth while. If your child 
is not marked in a subject, you may know 
that he is not in that class. We are es- 
pecially concerned with the all around de- 
velopment of the child. This card is ar- 
ranged to give you as definite a picture as 
possible of the child’s complete adjust- 
ment or lack of it to the school program. 

We welcome your visits for conferences 
and observation. Close co-operation be- 
tween home and school will do much ‘to 
overcome difficulties, 


A. C. Manning 
Superintendent 


Name 


Inside 


THE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REPORT 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


193 


1 is for September, October 
and November. 

2 is for December, January 
and February. 

3 is for March, April, May 
and June. 


ART 


CLOTHING 


CRAFTS 


Foops 


MAKING 
HOME 
Home 
IRONING 
AND 
PRESSING 
WEAVING 


WORK HABITS AND 


CITIZENSHIP 


19 PROMPT AND BEGINS WORK 
PROMPTLY 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTING TIME 


FOLLOWS DIRECTIONS WITHOUT UN 
NECESSARY QUESTIONS 


48 ACCURATE 


DOES WORK NEATLY 


ASKS FOR HELP WHEN NECESSARY 


COMPLETES ASSIGNMENTS 


PARTICIPATES COURTEOUSLY IN 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


FINDS NEW TASKS WHEN ASSIGN- 
‘MENTS ARE FINISHED 


IS ATTENTIVE 


WORKS AGREEABLY WITH OTHERS 


TRIES TO DO HIS SRARE IN THE GROUP 


COURTEOUS 


18 CAREFUL WITH SCHOOL MATERIALS 
AND PROPERTY 


18 DEPENDABLE 


PLAYS FAIR 


ACCEPTS CRITICISM IN GOOD-SP|RIT 
AND TRIES TO PROFIT @¥ IT 


SHOWS SELF-CONTROL 


C. Very seldom 


L. Part of the time 


S. Almost always 
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the question of promotion arises. By the way, as we have 
intimated before, we believe strongly in promotions when 
and as they are deserved, no matter what month or what 
season it may be. We are trying to get away from the idea 
of general and wholesale promotion time as coming either 
in February or September. In this position we may be al- 
together wrong. 

When a teacher feels that a pupil in her class should be 
promoted, a conference is held, the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, the supervising teacher and the class teacher attend- 
ing and discussing the case. (In the case of the lower classes 
the superintendent seldom attends the conferences.) In the 
older or rotating classes all the teachers of that section at- 
tend the conferences and take active part in the discussions. 

We have discontinued marking our pupils in speech and 
speech reading, because we believe marks in these subjects 
do harm to the pupils who are unable to do well in these sub- 
jects. 

Report C 


THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
PERSONAL RECORD 


Date Name 
1. Health 

2. Eating habits 

3. Sleeping habits 

4. Attitude toward active exercise 
5. Active games most interested in 
6. Quiet games most interested in 
7. Enuresis 

8. Attitude toward school 

9. Main interests outside of school 


10. Prefers playing alone or with other children 
11. Plays with younger or older children 

12. Some of his best traits 

13. Some of his worst traits 

14. Neat or careless in dress and person 

15. Posture 

16. Care of teeth 

17. General disposition 

18. Gets along with others 

19. Takes care of school property 

20. Takes care of personal property 

21. Plays fair 

22. Self control 

23. Self reliance 

24. Follows directions or has to be followed up 
25. Trustworthiness 
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26. Accepts correction in good spirit 
27. Courteous on playground, in dining room or in halls 
28. In what way is he unusual 

At least twice a year the assistant matrons and counsel- 
ors in charge of the out-of-class life of the pupils make re- 
ports to the superintendent on the strong points and on the 
weak points of the pupils as observed during their recrea- 
tional hours. (See Report C.) These records are studied by 
the superintendent, principals, and teachers in conference. 
We believe much benefit results from these discussions as 
they enable us to better understand the pupils and their 
individual needs. These reports are not sent to the parents 
but are discussed with the pupils, who may need help in 
overcoming a weakness, such as over-confidence or lack of 
self-confidence. In cases where a serious defect is not over- 
come, the parents are consulted on the subject when they 
visit their children, or they are asked to visit the school to 
study the problem with us. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: Mrs. Poore will now discuss Dr. 
Manning’s paper. 


Mrs. Poore: 


DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL 
REPORTS, GRADING, ETC. 


Each individual who enters a school presents a problem. 
To guide that individual so that he will develop himself 
into the highest achievement and satisfaction of which he is 
capable through the greatest facilities at our command is 
our responsibility. In order to capably meet this responsi- 
bility we must obtain a full understanding of the whole 
individual and direct him toward a well-rounded growth, 
physical, mental, emotional, personality, academic, voca- 
tional and moral. To obtain and maintain a comprehensive 
picture we need to gather and record all possible informa- 
tion as to background, life history, health, early surround- 
ings, family talents, family weaknesses and financial status, 
and then, as Dr. Dreese impressed upon us yesterday, de- 
velop a cumulative record from the time a pupil enters 
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school until he leaves. In some measure Tennessee is at- 
tempting this scheme. 

Before going into Tennessee’s records, however, I wish 
to discuss briefly some of the points which Dr. Manning 
has brought out in his paper. Personally, I believe that the 
value of reports to parents is minor as compared with their 
value for pupil guidance. The bulletin, “What Does Re- 
search Say,” published by the State of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction outlines, however, extensive 
purposes of reports to parents, including “to call attention 
to the types of growth in which the school is attempting 
to make progress; to indicate the extent of growth which has 
taken place in certain measurable traits or characteristics 
which the school is expected to influence, and which may 
be concisely reported; to call attention to special abilities 
and disabilities which will aid parents in guiding their 
child’s growth; to indicate the lack of adjustment which 
demands special work on the part of the home, the pupil, 
the school, or the combined work of all; . . . to present in- 
formation that will enable school and home to work to- 
gether so there will be better understanding on the part of 
all concerned.” 

In accord with Dr. Manning’s statement, the deaf boy and 
girl may be embarrassed and discouraged over their low 
ranks as compared with the hearing brothers and sisters 
back home. Would preschool age acceptance and teaching 
overcome this gap and remove this particular cause for 
discouragement? 

So far, in our own school, pupils are not particularly 
happy over placement in special groups. We have three 
such groups which have continuously grown smaller in 
number of pupils and from these groups each year from two 
to three have dropped out before they have reached the age 
limit. 

I should like to know what substitute can be made if 
classification by grade numbers is eliminated. William C. 
Bagley says, “There is a need of a certain measure of uni- 
formity in school requirements and in the grade placement 
of crucial topics.” Homogeneous ability grouping is desir- 
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able, activities suitable to the group can be developed and 
to some extent homogeneous grouping facilitates the task 
of educating the individuals in mass. How are we to dis- 
tinguish the groups without some identification method? 
Obviously each child should be in an educational setting 
continuously—group or class—which will give him the best 
opportunity to achieve his optimum of well-rounded growth, 
in a “happy, satisfying and well-adjusted manner.” Classi- 
fication does not remove individual differences or the need 
for adapting instruction to individual differences. 

In Tennessee, we continue to use the grade classification 
which was adopted by the Mid West Conference—first, sec- 
ond and third preparatory; first, second and third primary; 
fourth, fifth and sixth intermediate; seventh, eighth and 
ninth junior high school; tenth, eleventh and twelfth senior 
high school. There are different divisions in some of the 
grades and we do not go beyond the first year of senior 
high school. We believe that child standards are more im- 
portant than grade standards but that we must have some 
system by which we may identify groups. 

Like Western Pennsylvania we do not adhere strictly to 
definite times for promotions. General promotions seem to 
fall naturally at the close of the year. Exceptional promo- 
tion or change of grade classification may take place at any 
time. Unusual individual promotions are agreed upon in 
departmental grades by the entire group of teachers in the 
department; in other grades, upon agreement of teacher, 
supervising principal and superintendent. 

Unlike Western Pennsylvania we continue to mark speech 
and speech reading but we give no consideration to these 
two subjects in pupil placement or progress. Speech may 
never be good, yet we continue to work on it, and progress 
in the acquisition of subject matter is considered to be a 
reasonably fair indication of the individual’s ability to 
speech read. 

In our school we have three filing centers—the main of- 
fice where the individual’s file contains all general corre- 
spondence and the original copy of his admission blank; 
the nurse’s office where each pupil has a complete health 
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record, preschool and in school, which shows all diseases 
and all preventive treatments the child has had, and a 
cumulative record of all treatments that he has received. 
The third center is in the supervising principal’s office. Here, 
certain reports of ours are based upon some which Dr. 
Manning had worked out for the Western Pennsylvania 
School. 

Only one report is sent to parents. This is an academic 
report mailed at the end of each six-weeks period. Subject 
grades are indicated by letters; citizenship and character 
traits are itemized and graded as Satisfactory, Improving, 
Needs improving. Pupils usually see these reports before 
they are mailed. Very little reaction comes from the parents. 
Undoubtedly criticism would result if no such reports were 
provided. Information from these cards is transferred to a 
large card which is sufficient for a sixteen-year period. We 
also have another card for a report from the vocational 
instructor made to the supervising principal twice yearly 
and kept on file. It shows the instructor’s rating as Above 
average, Average or Below average, on the individual’s apti- 
tudes, attitudes, characteristics, diligence, etc. 

A fourth set of reports is a record of standard tests that 
have been given the pupils. All the pupils have not had all 
tests that are listed on this card but all of the tests have 
been given at some time to certain individuals. The tests are: 

Pintner Non-Language Mental Test 

Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale, Short Form 

Otis Non-Verbal Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

New Stanford Achievement Tests, Primary and Advanced 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitudes Test, Test I 

Hill Tests of Civic Attitudes 

Hill Tests of Civic Information 

Baker “Telling What I Do” Test 

Pintner-Brunschwig Adjustment Inventory 

“Pupil Portraits”—Pintner, et al 

Aspects of Personality—Pintner, et al 

Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test (Arithmetic) 

Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types A, B, C, D_. 

A series of original Vocabulary and Silent Reading tests, based 
on various approved word lists. 

Another card gives the activities record, on one side of 
which certain citizenship and character traits are listed; on 
the obverse side is a list of activities in which the pupil has 
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participated, a space arranged for his championships, of- 
fices held, and other extracurricular achievements. 

Then there is a record of summer employment. 

Another card gives a composite record of the individual’s 
vocational work. We also have a form to which data are 
transferred and furnished to any source which makes in- 
quiry, usually to the State Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Then there is a form used at the end of each 
year after achievement tests have been given, upon the data 
of which are based the promotions and reclassifications. We 
have also a file of audiograms and now have in the hands 
of the printer a large card that will permit a record for an 
eight-year period on the basis of one hearing test a year. 

Besides these forms all teachers, at the end of each six- 
weeks period, make a written summary of the accomplish- 
ments during the period, and at the end of the year a short 
comprehensive report on each child in his or her class. 

Though we have many records, very definitely our pupils 
do not go to school just to get good report cards. We believe 
that we need reports, that we must know with what we have 
to work, what we are doing, where we are going and how 
rapidly we are getting there with each child. 


Following the reading of her paper, Mrs. Poore displayed 
a number of pupil record forms and indicated the variety of 
information each would gather. The question arose as to 
the amount of clerical assistance necessary for the main- 
tenance of such records, the contention being that it would 
be a marked waste to impose the burden upon the super- 
vising principal or the teaching staff. The thought was 
raised that the keeping of such records called for painstak- 
ing accuracy since they may later be called upon in a legal 
connection. Finally, the point was made that all records, all 
grading systems and all reports should be conducted with 
a view of service to the pupil, employing the criteria, What 
are they worth to him now? What are they worth to him 
in the future? 

Reports of special committees were then heard. 

Dr. Rankin, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
read the following report: 
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Report oF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, That this Conference extend to Gallaudet College 
greetings and felicitations upon completion of seventy-five years of 
splendid service to deaf young men and women throughout the 
United States. 

Be it resolved, That this Conference extend to Dr. and Mrs. Hall, 
the staff, and students of the college its genuine appreciation of the 
delightful hospitality and fellowship which are so uniquely the Gal- 
laudet tradition. 

Be tt resolved, That this Conference express its lasting debt of grati- 
tude for the leadership of its retiring president, whose delightful per- 
sonality has given to us all something of its enduring richness. 

Be it resolved, That the Conference express its appreciation to 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld for the fine editing of the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear. 

Be it resolved, That the Conference extend to Dr. Alvin E. Pope, 
retiring superintendent of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, its 
felicitations upon a career of singular richness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart E. RANKIN, chairman 
A. L. Brown 
C. D. O’Connor 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted 
by a rising vote of the Conference. 

Dr. Rankin, for the committee, then offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Be it resolved, That there appears to be very great need for the 
careful study of the problem of the co-ordination of the total pro- 
gram of the schools, looking toward a more effective utilization of 
all school facilities in the building of worthy character. 

This motion was duly put, seconded and carried. 

Mr. Ingle read the following report for the Committee 
on Interscholastic Athletics: 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
The Committee on Interscholastic Athletics recommends that a 
committee composed of superintendents and coaches from various 
sections of the United States be appointed to serve as an advisory 
body in the matter of interscholastic athletics. 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. R. ABERNATHY, chairman 

D. T. Cioup 

R. S. Dosyns 


By formal vote the report of the committee was adopted. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: Before we depart, may I express to 
you all my gratitude for the cordial spirit which you have 
brought to this meeting. May I leave with you a few words. 
For many years it has been my thought that all deaf chil- 
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dren, if possible, be taught to speak and to read the lips, 
but I still believe that the greatest of all the things we 
should teach our deaf pupils in school work is the use of the 
mother tongue. Let me read to you what I gave to my teach- 
ers a year ago. 

The master key, the most needed equipment in a school for the 
deaf is not maps and books, but a good working vocabulary in the 
English language. The royal highway to mastering English is not to 
use speech, spelling or sounds, but the constant, consistent expression 
and absorption of common, everyday thought. The key that unlocks 
books to the deaf is the word, the tool of the English language. 

The key that opens the door of learning is an understanding of 
one’s mother tongue. Give to your deaf pupils that master key. Fire 
them with the desire to use new words and to express their thoughts 


in clear and beautiful English, for it is only the master key that will 
liberate the child and open the otherwise closed highway of learning. 


I hope you all have a very pleasant journey home. 


On motion of Dr. Manning, the Conference voted to have 
special offprints made of the four addresses on The Deaf 
Adult at Work given at the Tuesday evening, October 24, 
meeting. (See ANNALS for March, pp. 146-170.) 

There being no further business to transact, the Eight- 
eenth Regular Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf closed with final adjourn- 
ment at 12:40 o’clock, p.m., this day, October 27, 1939. 
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Conference on Problems of Deafness.—Pursuant to plans 
previously made, a Conference on Problems of Deafness 
was held May 17 and 18, 1940, under auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council, in Washington, D.C. The program 
and plans for this Conference had been made by a directing 
Committee on Problems of Deafness, acting for the National 
Research Committee. Sessions were held in the morning 
and afternoon of the first day and again in the morning of 
the second day. Dr. William C. White, chairman of the 
Division of Educational Relations of the National Research 
Council, opened and later closed the meetings, with the 
main deliberations under direction of Dr. Percival Hall, 
president of Gallaudet College, as chairman of the organiz- 
ing committee. 

The program itself consisted of two major portions: 1, 
Papers or prepared statements on assigned subjects by the 
members participating; and 2. A summing up and adoption 
of resolutions and recommendations at the closing session. 
The resulting discussions examined thoroughly the research 
possibilities within the topic fields brought up. 

The subjects thus brought up and the leaders were as 
follows: 

1. General Introductory Statement of Problems Confronting the 
Conference, Dr. Percival Hall 

2. Opportunities and Means of Research on Incidence of Deafness, 
by Dr. Willis C. Beasley, National Institute of Health 

3. Predictions as to the Incidence of Deafness Based on World 
Fair Survey, Dr. J. G. Steinberg, Bell Telephone Laboratories 

4. Further Possibilities in the Study of Heredity of Deafness, Dr. 
Frank H. Reiter, principal, Clarke School 

5. Future Research in the Prevention of Deafness, Dr. Stacy R. 
Guild, director, Otological Research Laboratory, Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine 

6. Possible Research in the Determination of Deafness, Dr. Horace 
Newhart, president, American Otological Society 

7. Study of the Possibility of Improvements in the Measurement of 
Hearing, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Bell Telephone Laboratories 

8. Studies of Hearing Aid Efficiency for Hard-of-Hearing Persons, 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, superintendent, Volta Bureau 


9. Research Problems in the Psychology of Deafness, Dr. Knight 
Dunlap, University of California at Los Angeles 
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10. Research Program for the Further Study of Deaf Children in 
the Nursery School, Managing Officer D. T. Cloud, Illinois School 

11. Research Suggestions on a Comparison Between Very Young 
Deaf and Hearing Children, Dr. John E. Anderson, director, Institute 
of Child Welfare, Minneapolis 

12. Research Possibilities for Advancement of Educational Methods 
in Schools for the Deaf, Dr. E. A. Gruver, president, American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

13. Comparative Study of Progress of Acoustically Handicapped 
Children in Public Schools for the Hearing, Dr. Gertrude Van Ades- 
tine, principal, Detroit Day-School 

14. Studies to be Made in the Proper Methods of the Assignment 
of Children to Special Schools, Dr. T. Ernest Newland, chief, 
Special Education, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 

15. Further Research in Tests of Lip-Reading Ability, Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell, Ohio State University 

16. Study of the Present Status of Training of Teachers for Special 
Schools for the Deaf, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent, Maryland 
State School 

17. Comparative Study of Teachers in Public Grade and High 
Schools and Teachers of the Deaf, Dr. Elise H. Martens, U. S. 
Office of Education 

18. Study of an Adequate Testing Program for Deaf Children, Dr. 
Rudolf Pintner, Teachers College, Columbia University 

19. Study of a Technique for the Survey of Special Schools for the 
Deaf, Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College 

20. The Ascertaining of Vocations Best Suited for the Deaf and 
Study of the Discrimination Against the Deaf in Employment and 
—" A. L. Roberts, president, National Fraternal Society of the 

leaf, 


Following a period of discussion of the problems raised 
in the papers presented, the Conference concluded with a 
series of resolutions and recommendations for further study 
to the National Research Council. These will be issued in a 
later report. 


Certification —The Committee on Certification announces 
that a total of 1079 applications have been filed for certifica- 
tion of teachers by the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. These include the following list of 
teachers, representing applications since the last report: 


Virginia Heine Allcott, Alabama School 
Loyce Broadbent, Oklahoma School 

J. J. Dold, Kansas School 

Yvonne Keith Gowan, Oklahoma School 
Eleanor Claire Hazlin, Mystic School 
Lola Robson Hurst, Alabama School 
Marie Sewell Kennard, Georgia School © 
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Mary Ethel Kilgour, Montana School 

Alice Marguerite Mauger, Central New York School 
Margaret Robenia Parris, Georgia School 

Orville George Parrish, New Jersey School 

Richard Martin Phillips, Washington, D.C. 
Chester Monroe Shaffer, West Virginia School 
Halldora Kristin Sigurdson, British Columbia School 
Isabel Simmons, Oklahoma School 

Elizabeth Wade Smith, Texas School 

Troy Dell Thweatt, Alabama School 

Olaf Tollefson, Georgia School 


A Proposed National Bureau for the Welfare of the Deaf. 
—The deaf as well as educators of the deaf will watch with 
real interest the progress of a bill, introduced in the U. S. 
Senate during the present session of Congress, which seeks 
the establishment of a Federal Bureau for the Welfare of the 
Deaf. 

The text of the bill reads as follows: 


76th Congress 
3d Session S. 3838 
In the Senate of the United States 

April 24, 1940 
Mr. Walsh introduced the following bill; which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor 


A Bill 


Establishing in the Department of Labor a Bureau for 
the Welfare of the Deaf, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
established in the Department of Labor a Bureau for the Welfare of 
the Deaf (hereinafter called the “Bureau’”’), which shall be under the 
direction of a chief, who shall be under the general supervision of the 
Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Labor shall appoint and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Bureau— 

(a) To collect, tabulate, and make public statistics pertaining to the 
deaf, their employment, and their welfare; 

(b) To ascertain what fields of employment are available to the 
deaf, and to endeavor to create new such fieldsjof employment; 

(c) To acquaint employers in private industty with the special capa- 
bilities of the deaf and to encourage the employment of the deaf on an 
equal basis with the hearing; 

(d) To cooperate with the heads of the various departments of the 
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Government and with the Civil Service Commission and States and 
political subdivisions thereof in expanding the opportunity for the 
employment of the deaf in public service; and ; 

(e) To cooperate with any public or private agency in the vocational 
rehabilitation of the deaf. ; 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

The latest word concerning the disposition of the bill 
appears to be that the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor now waits upon the Department of Labor for a report 


on the possibilities of such a measure if enacted. 


A Book on Sounds.—‘“Sounds the Letters Make,” by Lu- 
cille D. Schoolfield and Josephine B. Timberlake, is a novel 
adjunct for use in speech work. This is a brightly colored 
little book with high appeal value for young children. 
Among its attributes is the succession of strikingly expres- 
sive colored illustrations, the work of Catherine Werneke 
Wheeler. The “lessons” by which the letters of the alphabet 
are revealed in their phonetic character are given in rhyth- 
mic verse, supplemented by games and test questions. Miss 
Schoolfield is in the department of speech correction for the 
elementary schools of Washington, D.C., and Miss Timber- 
lake is superintendent of the Volta Bureau. The book was 
published by Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1940, and 
its cost is $1.00. 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


The JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY will offer this 


summer the following Courses for Teachers of the Deaf: 


Principles of Speech for the Deaf, with Emphasis on Their 
Application to Advanced Work. 


Language and Reading for the Deaf 


Preparatory Geography and History for the Deaf 


The courses will be conducted by Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies of 
the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis. The dates for the 
summer courses are June 24 to August 3. For further information 
write Director of Summer Courses, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


Advertisements 


“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single Copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS” 


By J. Evetyn WI.Lovcusy, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 
“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS” 
By Grace M. Brartts, Instructor in the Colorado School. 
New Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
Published by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 


Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
MarIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


This is the BOOK for which you have been waiting and 
wishing—hoping that someday someone would put a logical 


system and the facts of language in a book in such a way that 
the classroom teacher could use it to save TIME and LABOR 
and get REAL RESULTS. 

The BOOK treats the English language scientifically and 
constructively from the standpoint of language-teaching; no 
evasions of difficult or controversial points. 


The system conforms to the psychology of language in 


every respect. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 


Berkeley, California 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor.... 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
School 1.00 
Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


